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FASHION PEOPLE: It's no longer a secret that fashion designers get much 
of their inspiration from the streets. And in 1994 it's never been more true. 
From the mass-market sportswear of Calvin Klein, Donna Karan, and 
Ralph Lauren, to the startup success of Karl Kani and Cross Colours, to 
the new MTV designers like Anna Sui and Todd Oldham, to the interna- 
tional dom inat ion of Levi s and Nike, street fashion rules. And here's anoth- 
er secret: Fashion is great entertainment. Formerly a rarefied sport for those 
on the New York-Paris-Milan axis, fashion-as-theater has been brought 
to the masses by the great equalizer: television. With MTV's Hoi/seofSly/e, 
VH- 1 's Fashion Te/a ision, and CNN's Slyk, everybody gets to play fashion 
editor. And speaking of fashion editors, the point here is to intnxluce — 
on the occasion of our fi rst fashion issue — some of the people who've worked 
on it. Photographer Matthew Rolston, who contributes to Tou n & Cnimtry, 
Mirahella, and Vanily Fair, has of late been directing TV commercials 
and music videos. His work with En Vogue —directing their "My Lovin' 
(Never Gonna Get It)" video as well as Salt-N-Pepa's "Whatta Man"- 
made him the obvious choice to shcmt our cover story (page 38). "They 
have a reputation for being prima donnas, " Rolston says of the funky four, 
"but they've never been that way with me. They're very sweet, smart. 




talented women, and they have their feet on the ground . " Rolston worked 
closely with VIBE style editor Stefan Campbell to come up with the looks 
for En Vogue, one of which he describes as "sort of a cross between Daisy 
Duke and Oil mi a Hoi Tin Roof." Campbell, a 24-year-old Maryland native, 
apprenticed with a Washington, D.C.-based designer and then worked 
for a fashion forecasting company before coming to vibli. To produce vibe's 
fashion pages, which, he says, "should be both entertaining and reflec- 
tive ot a changing society, " Campbell depends on a small army of pho- 
tographers, reporters, and stylists. In this issue, Masha Calloway, VIBE 
stylist-at-large, put a retro spin on the whole '9()s gangsta aesthetic for 
"The Player" (page ^8). Calloway, a native of Japan raised in California, 
has styled numerous videos and album covers, working with photogra- 
phers such as Norman Watson and Ruven Afanador (she's also appeared in 
a De La Soul video). The fashion roll call continues with Danish photog- 
rapherTorkil Gudnason, whose photographs of Taylor Dayne appear on 
page 64. Of Dayne, Gudnason says, "She's like the '90sjanisjoplin: very 
energetic, outgoing, and doesn't care what people think of her. " Gudnason, 
who's worked with famed '7()s photographer Jean Paul Goude, contributes 
to German Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Inlenieu; and LA. Style, and has had his 
work exhibited in the Museum of MtxJern Art in Japan. 
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We received an unprecedented amount of mail After reading about Tupac's past experi- 

about Kevin Poweil's Tupac Shaicur article, "This . , . 

ences With parental loss (his mothers 

Thug's Life," in our February issue. Readers' opin- 

ions ran the gamut-from expressing complete sup- addiction to drugs), his life of loneliness, 
port for Tupac to urging him to get a better grip on and his quest to belong in places where 
his IHe to penonal testimonials. Here's a selection: ^^^^ continually made him an outcast, I 

immediately asked. Will much of Ameri- 
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At some point Tupac has to 
start taking responsibility for 
his actions. He is aware of 
his past wrongdoings and 
recognizes them as such. 
But it seems like he is using 
his childhood — lacking a 
male Influence to teach him 
how to "be a man," moving 
around a lot — as an excuse 




ISTUPAC ^ 
CRAZY ^ 

OR JUST MSUNDERSTOOO? 



AJUSTMSUNDERSTI 
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Tupac's declaration of love and respect for black 
women causes me to question the depth ofhis 
understanding of the word "respect." His say- 
ing he allowed a "sister" to belittle him and 

KKKa feel that this is an attempt on Tupac's herself by "going down" on him in public 

part to gain sympathy and compassion in reflects the let-them-hoes-know mentality 

order to beat his bad "rap"? I hope not. This that is corrupting the minds and actions of our 

"fairy tale"— no matter how unreal it may beautiflil black children. Thousands of us have 

seem to most — is the very real night- managed to survive those same ghettos of 

mare many of our young black men face despair and still maintain our dignity, love, 

every day. SHAWNDA D. hunt. BRONX, NY and respect for ourselves and the black com- 
for his adult actions. These are not good excuses. He must 

or,,,., . ,r, ,t oomo ooin. i< o^,.r„c to "K,. =, moo" ooH ' P'')' ''"P"'- '"" ' "' "'"'W that's iiot munity without the subufban-school breaks and financial luxu- 

grow up at some point. It seems he tried to be a man and r j t 

develop an Identity. It sounds like he was doing fine until he """»"• ""^^ " '"""^ "es afforded Tupac. Offering no apologies for a slew of negativ- 

made the effort to become "hard." "Hard" is inner strength, a Mid and continues to hatv one as an adult. 
not outer actions. "Hard" is being your own man, not trying Uft is hard enough without people telling lies 
to impress other men or women by putting on a front, even if and blaming you for it. I don't believe one 
that entails cooking, sewing, and cleaning. Maybe now that word of anything that woman is sayingTu- 

pac did to her. He says he never fit in any- 
where he lived; neither do I. No race totally 
accepts me. The whites call me "hlackie, " 

ho he chooses (black or white) whenever he wants? If that's " and "white ho' forgoing out shit is a reality checklDANA malette Murray. Elizabeth, nj 

hard, then I'm looking for a "soft" guy. If the rape and so- 
domy charges are proved true, my rap sheet on Tupac will 
list "hypocrite." It will show that everything he said on his 



he has chosen his "thug life" and has reached his interpre- 
tation of "hard," he's happy. But where has it gotten him — 
criminal charges, negative press, the opportunity to f — any 



ity toward women of color, Tupac has manipulated Kevin Powell 
in a feeble attempt to pimp his past as a weak justification of what 
I perceive as a big, bald head gone bad. Instead of dreaming a 
death of saving some white kid, I suggest that his time would be 
better spent living to save other misguided, miseducated, "mis- 
understood" black brothers like himself. Wake up, Tupac. This 



with a black man, dressing "black. " and lis- 



pro-female anthem, "Keep Ya Head Up," was nothing but 

lies. I hate the thought of that. I hope Tupac's cleared of matter what you do or where you go. peo- 



I will always support Tupac throughout his trials. Everyone must 
tening to rap and R&B. The blacks say I 'm understand that people only express what they have experienced or 
too "white. " and I 'm trying to take their men. what they can relate to. Violence will exist regardless of what the cur- 
rent trend in rap music may be. Regarding Tupac's relations with 




all charges and that he can continue his promising music f'' '^'•'l "'""P disagree with whatever you women: The only ones who get their feelings hurt must be those 
and film careers as planned, korij. geri_and. Houston, tx aredoing.MiwicAKARANZAUs.RALEiGn.sc vvomen who carry themselves like bitches, whores, etc. To get re- 
I Just finished reading my first issue of viae and I enjoyed it from cover to cov- spect, you must eam and deserve it. genea thomas. Jacksonville, fl 
er. 1 particularly enjoyed the article on Tupac Shakur. I am a 
female, 37, with three children, and I enjoy a variety of music, 
including rap. My kids get angry because I know more about rap 
than they do. This music says something about what the artist 
I'm a 19-year-old college student, major- feels on issues of life in gen- 
ing in communications. When I read that eral. I know when to take it 
Tupac said, "Growing up, I could cook, seriously and when it is just 
clean, and sew, but I just didn't ieel hard," for the fun of it. I am impres- 
I said out loud, "That's what's wrong with sed with your publication 
the black males now: They think things and will be sending in my 
like this ore 'soft.'They need to stop mak- subscription form today, 
ing these movies and videos with gangs My kids can read it after 
and guns and start showing more pro- they finish their homework. 

duCtiveshit."TUNISHA BROWN. TRENTON. N| BONIT* LEE PENN, PITTSBUROH, P A D R I V E B Y S H O O T I N O HARLEM, N.V. 
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MASS APPEAL, SUCKAS NEED BODYGUARDS 
CODE OF THE STREETS 




Max Ernst, what inspired you to write such garbage [Start, Balls, February]? I'm a 
Raiders fan. I date a Raider. I attend many Raiders games. Sure, they're a great team. 
Sure, their merchandise is top-selling. But what the hell does that have to do with 
the price of tea in China? The Raiders as hip hop heroes? Please. In the future, if 
you're going to cover the Raiders — a team on the brink of greatness once again — talk 
about the great players of today: Tim Brown, Chester McGkxikton, Howie Long, and 
Anthony Smith. Talk about the Raiders of the past. Talk about the celebrity follow- 
ing. Talk about Al. But please, nomoreof thatmadness.THE kat woman, Atlanta, ga 



R* "Aln^ a Dmn Thing CiMng«d" by DKyal 
Smith [Felsnjary]; I am so tir«d of iMaring 
Mm* paopie say, "Oh, Smooth ia audi a lior 
or **Did you linow MC Lyta Is a dyfcaT" Thay 
Just nsad to chll with that ignoranco. Whan 
paopla claim aH womon rappars sound ttfa 
aams orHwy say tha aama thina, I Juat want 
to laugh. Salt-N^Papa sound lllis Vo YoT 
W ia nl lcanftundstataii J iali yM iaiaiaad*- 
larant sat of nilas for woman rappars. 
T h ara ' s navar a problam whan Eaiy.E and 
Dr. Di« talk about al tlw "bitchas' ttwyVa 
baan wKh. But H Smooth talks about har 
past saxual axparlancas, all of a s uddan 
aha Is considarad a ho. Tba sax ol is pp sii 
doasnt dataimina thairafaMtlaa. Thaantira 
hip hop community should damand that 
mora raspact ba givan to lha woman of 

rap. PATRICK J. CARROLL, DAVTON, OH 



I find it extremely ofTensive that Jesse 
Helms, a United States senator who's 
supposed to represent his country and 
constituents, is allowed to engage in 
a manner that is not only degrading 
to women everywhere but particu- 
larly offensive to black women [Start, 
News, "Making History, " February]. 
It's intolerable for Helms to find plea- 
sure in singing a slave song to a black 
woman who is also a fellow senator. 
This is the '90s, and women should 
finally be allowed to take their place 
in political society and not be sub- 
jected to ridicule and prejudice from 
anyone. I hope women who read this will rise and do as Peter Finch's 
character did in Network: shout from the rooftops "I'm mad as hell, and 
I 'm not going to lake it anymore. " ERWIN MICHAEL GREEN. NEW YORK CITY 
I'm writing to inform you of the reality behind the Driveby Shooting photo in 
the January issue. I don't know when it was taken, but the mural pictured was 
controversial to those who noticed its metamorphosis. The mural featured artists 
ranging from Madonna to Bob Marley and band logos ranging from the Grateful 
Dead's "Steal Your Face" to a Cypress Hill banner £ind skull. It was painted out- 
side a record store in Albuquerque. Someone objected to ihe display of the black 
artists and, while many people didn't notice, the faces of Bob Martey, Jimi Hendrix, 
and Ice Cube were painted over. Madonna and the other nonblack artists weren't. 
Someone felt they could be in the sight of the neighbortiood, but the strength and 
grace of a black man's face couldn't. Eventually the wall was painted over and 
those who did notice probably forgot. I won't forget. For me this is tangible evi- 
dence of the racism that blacks have always dealt with, and It's something my 
nonblack friends can see exists in our community. Angela fears, albuqueroue. nm 

Editor's note: The shop 
owners of Phantom Music 
painted over the entire mural 
to end the "degradation of 
the artists whose faces were 
painted over." They have 
since recommissioned the 
same mural, subtracting the 
band logos and adding Bil- 
lie Holiday, Charlie Parker, 
and possibly other artists. 



VIBE encourages mail and photographs from 
readers. Please send letters to vibe Mail, 
205 Lexington Avenue, ird Floor, New 
York, NY 10016, or via Internet to vibeob- 
line@aol.com. Send photos to Wbi. Driveby 
Shootingisame address). Include your full 
name, address, and daytime phone num- 
ber. Letters may be edited for length and 
clarity. Photo submissions ivill become the 
property of vibe and will not be returned. 
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A VIRTUAL ORANGE 



By Carol Cooper 



START: 




At last year's end, Fourth Reich Skinheads Christopher David Fisher, 20, and Carl 
Daniel Boese, 1 7, pleaded guilty to federal conspiracy charges stemming from an 
elatwrate plan to incite a race war in Califomia through strategic acts of terrorism 
against blacks. Latinos, and Jews. They were sentenced to spend, respectively, 
eight and five years in jail, but the prosecutor thought that before their incarceration, these 
boys could use a little psychological reconditioning. 

In a project colorfully tagged "Operation Grow Hair," Assistant U.S. Attorney Marc 
Greenberg compelled the accused (and more than a dozen of their pals) to meet with 
Holocaust survivors; to joust ideologically with racially tolerant peers; to confront black 
and Jewish religious leaders; and to watch Steven Spieil>erg's 3V2-hour Sch/r7d/er's List. 

One hates to damn the U.S. attorney's good intentions, but does anyone really believe 
that the organized hate groups that have always festered in America emerged from a vac- 
uum? Such groups may distort the information that supports their beliefs, but they've 
never been denied the opportunity to see and learn things that might change their minds. 
Books, movies, music — these may divert or inform the human mind, but they cannot con- 
trol it, either for better or for worse. People believe what they choose to believe, and it is this 
aspect of free will that is always glossed over when authoritarian figures seek to control the 
behavior — or the creativity — of others. 

Society is held together by a paper-thin fabric of voluntary compliance. To minimize the 
incidence of crashing cars, we all agree to stop at a red light and go on a green light. We 
don't run around nude because most of us have agreed that it isn't polite to do so. But 
people break even these rules with some regularity. There is nothing to guarantee partic- 
ipation in the consensual hallucination of "ordered society" except our individual and col- 



lective free will. People have to want to comply. The U.S.S.R. fell apart quite simply because 
huge numbers of people chose to stop believing in it. The shocking thing is that a self- 
righteous murderer doesn't appear on the Long Island Rail Road every month— not that 
one ever appeared there at all. 

The sad truth is that many people no longer believe the governmental juggernaut that 
is America still works in their best interests. Every day Fourth Reich Skinheads probably 
ask themselves one question about racial tolerance — or even tolerance for anyone who 
isn't a Fourth Reich Skinhead: "What's in it for me?" And society seems less and less 
capable of giving them a good enough answer. 

Anthony Burgess first published /\ C/oc/fwortc Orange in 1962. The American publish- 
er of Burgess's violent vision of anarchic youth originally excised the famous 21 st chap- 
ter. Not even in Stanley Kubrick's harrowing film adaptation did the public learn that Alex — 
the novel's teenage rapist, butcher, and demon incarnate — actually reformed. Without 
coercion, force, or brainwashing, young Alex — a prime Fourth Reich recruit if ever there 
was one — simply grew up. Though he was forced, like the skinheads, to watch video vio- 
lence as a perverse antidote to real violence, Alex chose good over evil because he under- 
stood it to be better for him . 

The phrase "a clockwork orange" is cockney slang for a strange, unnatural thing. 
Burgess meant it to "stand forthe application of a mechanistic morality to a living organ- 
ism oozing with juice and sweetness." We fight censorship — and the idiotic presumption 
that rap music is somehow a more negative influence than a lifetime of tieing programmed 
by afternoon soap operas and television advertising — because we will not, cannot, have 
our free will taken away by force. 
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KIDS AND GUNS 

M.'s gun story, as told to Kevin Powell 

M. is a 19-year-old black male from Brownsville, Brooklyn, who is currently spending his weekends at Rikers Island prison for an armed 
robbery charge. He is free during the week to work on his GEO and aspires to be a writer 

The first gun I ever came in contact with was my grandmother's. She showed me how to worl< it. load it, clean it, everything. My grand- 
mother has a gun Ijecause she's old-fashioned; the gun is at least 45 years old. To hold a gun in your hand and be as young as I was — 1 6 
at the time — makes you feel powerful. Energy is flowing through your body; you feel like you can just do anything. 

The next time I touched a gun was two years later. I was living upstairs from my grandmother as a tenant. Being on the block and hang- 
ing out with my cousins and stuff, I came in contact with even more guns. Everyone had 'em: Tec 9s, Mac 1 0s, a Clock 40, a .45. and a .38. 
I was told people got guns from the corner store. At least three of 'em sell guns in Brownsville. 

When I was 1 6 and held a gun, my grandmother was right there so there wasn't much I could do with it. But later was a whole 'nother 
story. It was me, my friends, and the gun. I held a Glock 40, played with it, took it apart, loaded it. I first fired a gun on top of some apartment 
buildings at night. I shot several guns straight into the air: a Glock 40, a .38 automatic, a Tec 9, a Mac 1 0. That's how 1 learned to shoot. If 
you listen, depending on where you live in New York, you'll hear guns being shot all the time. That's kids shooting or basically learning. 

When I had that gun, I felt like anything I wanted was mine. If I pointed that gun in your face, you weren't going to do anything. People 
had guns basically for robbing people, sticking people up. And also the gun was a big ego thing. I remember one time two of my friends had 
a small argument — I mean, they weren't going to shoot each other — and they both pulled out on each other. The tension was real thick 
just for a moment. Then they hugged and everything was squashed. 

The first gun I pulled on somebody was on April 5, 1 993. 1 was with two of my friends and we were coming from the Saratoga Avenue 

stop in Brownsville. 1 was holding the Glock 40 
'cause I had kinda fallen in love with it. There 
was a guy coming out of the train station count- 
ing a large amount of money. One of my friends 
said, "Now's your chance to feel superior; go 
'head and rob him. " I followed the guy for atx)ut 
a block, and I pulled out the gun and robbed 
him. I thought to myself. What the hell am I 
doing? I was terrified. And then I looked again, 
and I said, "He's got something that I need. I've 
got this gun, and what the hell is he going to 
do?" He didn't say a word; he just stood there 
with his hands in his pockets. I was so stupid, I 
didn't even wear a mask. I told him to take his 
hands out of his pockets slow. My friends were 
around the corner waiting — they weren't even 
watching. 1 pulled out a plastic bag and told him 
to put everything in the bag real slow. 1 got atx)ut 
$200 and a watch. I told him to turn around and 
just walk. When he got far enough away. I went 
back to my friends. When I got back with them 
it was, like. "I did it." I felt so good, I even took 
the gun off safety. 




DON'T TRY THIS AT HOME: A Manaee II Soel0ty moment. 



KIDS AND GUNS 

A Vibe statistical index 

• Everyday, 14 children {ages 19 and under) are 
killed In gun accidents, suicides, and homicides. 
Many more are wounded. — National Center for 
Health Statistics 

• Firearms are responsible for more deaths of U .S. 
teenagers than all natural diseases combined. 
— Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 

• Between 1979 and 1991 . nearly 50.CXX) children 
were killed by fireamis, a tot^ equal to the number 
of American battle casualties in the Vietnam War. 
— Children's Defense Fund 



• A child growing up in Amerkia is 1 5 times as like- 
ly to be killed by gunftre as a child growing up in 
Northern Ireland. — Children's Defense Fund 

• Fireann murders of people 1 9 and under increased 
1 25 percent between 1 984 and 1 990. —FBI 

• One out of every 28 black males born is likely to 
be murdered. For vkrtiite males, the ratio Is one out 
of 164. —FBI 

• In 1 990. 93 percent of black murder victims were 
slain by black offenders. — FBI 

• Firearm homicide is the No. 1 cause of death for 
black men ages 1 5 to 34, and the No. 2 cause of 
death for all 1 5- to 24-year-okJs. — National Center 
for Health Statistcs 



• Since the mid-'80s, homidde rates have increased 
by 4 1 percent for Americans ages 1 5 to 24. Over 90 
percent of the irKrease is due to fireairrts. — Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 

• There are more than 200 million firearms in the 
possession of private citizens in the U.S. Sixty-sev- 
en million of these are handguns. — Bureau of 
Ak:ohot, Tobacco, and Firearms 

• A new handgun is produced every 20 seconds. 
— Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 

• Middle school students had 853 of the 1 .249 
weapons found in public schools statewide in 
Virginia during the 1 991-92 school year. — Center 
to Prevent Handgun Viotence 



WHO KNEW? 

Vibe's guide to the ethnically obscure 

Like Michael said, it don't matter if you're black 
or white. But in case you were wondering. . . 




Paula Abdul (singer- 
choreographer) 

We thought she was: Latina 
Really is: French-Canadian, 
Brazilian-Synan. and Jewish 
She says.- "I'm Third Worid.'' 



Slash, a.k.a. Saul Hudson 
(Guns N' Roses guitarist) 

We thought he was: White 
Really is: Half Jewish, half black 
He says. "I don't regret ["One in a 
Million," which mentions "nig- 
gers"]; I )ust regret the way peo- 
ple have perceived our feelings." 
Jennifer Beals (actress) 
We thought she was: White 
Really is: Half white, half black 
She says (of getting into Yale); 
"I'm not black and I'm not white, 
so I could mark "other" on my 
application, and I guess it s hard 
for them to fill that quota. " 
Charlie Sheen, a.k.a. Carlos 
Estevez (actor) 
We thought he was: White 
Really is: Spanish and Irish 
He says: Unlike brother Emilio 
Estevez. Charlie kept his father's 
assumed name because "Charlie 
Esfet-ez just didn't have a ring." 
Renee Tenison {Playboy's "first 
black Playmate of the Year**) 
We thought she was: Black 
Really is: Half black, half white 
Sriesays. She objects to the way 
the magazine promoted her. 
insisting she's neither black nor 
white but "mulatto." 
Keanu Reeves (actor) 
We thought he was: White 
Really is: Chinese- Hawaiian and 
English 

He says: His first name means 
"cool breeze over the mountains" 
in Hawaiian, but he's "just a bour- 
geois white boy from Toronto." 
Mariah Carey (singer) 
We thought she was: White 
Really is: Irish -American and 
black Venezuelan 
She says." "Coming from a 
racially mixed background. I 
always felt like I didn't really fit 
in anywhere," 
House of Pain (rappers) 
We thought they were: Irish 
Really are: Irish-American 
{Everlast and Danny Boy} and 
Latvian (DJ Lethal) 
They say: "We're animals trying 
to be men." 



RUFUS& TYRONE "Mortal Combat" by Otis Brayboy I 







JLLETS 



Dr. Dre has said that he wants to 
make Death Row "the Motown of the >90s." At first, 
the comparison seemed like a stretch, but now Dre's 
remark is starting to ring true. Several sources have 
confirmed the buzz that Jodeci, Uptown' Records' 
RAB bad boys, will now tie comanaged by Death 
Row's Suge Knight. (They have long been managed by 
"^T^^^H Steve Lucas.} An Uptown spokesperson 
denied even wilder rumors that Jodeci's 
DeVante Swing had taken a swing at 
^ Uptown president Andre Harrcll, but it is 
iy| true that the group has renegotiated the 
terms of its deal with Uptown. Several big 
questions remain: Will Death Row manage* 
ment lead to recordings on Death Row 

Records, or will the group stick with 

Uptown/MCA? Where does ousted Uptown A&R gum 
Puffy Combs and his Bad Boy Entertainment fit into all 
this? Will Mary J. Bilge— who is now deciding on a 
manager while working on her next album— be the 
next to align with the Death Row camp? Stay tuned. 

Mama said a hard head makes a 
sore behind, and nobody knows it like Keenen Ivory 
Wayans. In his lawsuit against Robert Townsend 
and Fox Broadcasting, he says he's been done dirty 
in 1 6 ways, from conspiracy to intentional distress 
to unfair competition. The bottom line? SI million- 
plus in compensatory and punitive damages. In 
1 987, then buddies Wayans and Townsend worked 
together on an HBO special, Robert Townsend snd 
His Partners In Crime. They wrote a 10-minute soap 
opera parody called "The Bold, the Black and the 
Beautiful" and agreed that Wayans would share in 
any future profits from the 
skit. Being buddies, they 
skipped the contracts and 
simply gave their word. 
Somewhere along the way, 
^ „; 1^ the buddies fell out, and 
V 1 Wayans went on to create, 

I ' .0 P produce, host, write, and act 
' V*^ I 1_ I on In Living Co/orf or Fox. 
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After Wayans— and later, his siblings— left the show 
in a huff over Fox's rerun overkill, the network gave 
Townsend a short-lived variety show. But when Fox 
asked him to use some of his old stuff, out came 
clips of "The Bold, the Black." Hence the suit. All 
involved parties are mum. Guess their mamas told 
them if you can't say anything nice... 

In a pathetic attempt to combat gang 
violence, security officials at the Sunrise Mall in 
Corpus Christi, Texas have enacted a dress cod* 
that forbids shoppers from wearing their baseball 
caps backwards. The policy was adopted in 
December after shooting between two groups of 
cap-wearing youths at another suburban mall killed 
an innocent man. Some merchants question 
whether the rule will curb violence as effectively as 
it drives customers away. "If it's obvious they aren't 
gang members, why run them off?" asks one 
merchant. Scott Mandel, who's charged with 
enforcing tfie hat rule, admits, "It's tough 
approaching someone we know is probably 
not a gang member, but we don't want a dis- 
^ ^ crimination suit. Everyone has to comply." 

— - ■ And it caps are worn sideways? "They're 

made to be worn forward, and they'll be worn cor- 
rKtly at Sunrise Mall." 

Me So Hurny. I» r . ACLU poster boy Luther Campbell 
imqf soon be|ofnlng the ranks of Hefner and Gucciono 
with the introduction of Scandmloua, his very own 
girlie mag. Opting (or a yacht instead ol a mansion, 
Campbell's setting up editorial offices on a brand-new 
44-foot vessel purchased especially for the endeavor. 

1"l was watching HBO where they showed a 
story on Hef , and H seemed like my IHe. So I 
said, I need to try this magazine thing," 
_ said the new publisher. Promising a mix- 

1 ture of ass, editorial, comics, and "down- 

to^arth stuff," Campbell hopes to fill the 
\ BBP (no pun intended} between Playboy 

V and Screw wHh his summer launch. Noting 

that "sleaze is easy," Luther doesn't want 

people to be "embarrassed to buy it." Rumor has it 
he's approached several top stars, black and white, 
to iHist skin In the premiere issue. Any volunteers? 



ftob Kenner, Adrienne Johnson, Josoph V. Tir^lla, 
and Jeff Rabhan 




VIDEO 
VIGILANTE 

Don't tell Daryl Gates his computer 
game, Open Season, Is too violent. 
He's just kickin' reality 



The first image of the new computer game Police 
Quest: Open Season sets a familiarly nightmar- 
ish tone: A police helicopter flies through the 
darkness, searchlights glaring, hunting fora 
cop-killing serial murderer in the City of Angels. 
Using state-of-the-art digital photography and 
advanced interactive software, the hot-selling 
game — designed by former Los Angeles police 
chief Daryl F. Gates along with the staff of Sierra 
On-Line — is. in Gates's words, "as real as you 
can make it." 

Since retiring from the force after the L.A. 
riots, Gates has tried his hand at writing books 
and hosting radio talk shows, but his new 
career — video game design — may prove the 
most controversial yet. In Open Season, you 
become LAPD detective John Carey, a white 
cop whose first assignment is to visit a South 
Central back alley where your (white) partner has 
been found dead. There you find the body of a 
(black) six-year-old boy in the dumpster next to 
your ex-partner's corpse. The object of the game is to track down the killer, which means you must think and act like a member 
of LA.'s finest. No, you don't get to beat up motorists — but you examine txjdies, shove pesky reporters out of the way, and 
interrogate the local homeboys. most of whom are portrayed hanging out on corners drinking 40-ounces in brown paper bags. 
If all this isn't real enough, the game even comes with a genuine abridged LAPD manual. 

Although he is credited as the game's author, Gates says he didn't write the controversial story line; instead, he insisted on 
changing some material penned by Sien-a's Tammy Dargan. a former segment producer for .America 's Most Wanted. In fact, 
much of the game's script would work nicely on a tabloid TV show. Nonetheless. Gates says Open Season provides a 
"balanced" view of life in the LAPD. 

Maybe so, but some of the game's details still hit below the belt. The black youths who are questioned by Detective Carey 
invariably respond in Amos 'n' Andy-style dialect: "I be Raymond Jones the third," or "Jest out to' some fresh L.A. air." In one 
unfortunate attempt at hipness, a character states, "Yo, I be fly today." (According to Dargan, all the lingo was inspired by Fab 5 
Freddy's Fresh Fly Flavor.) Gates says that the colloquialisms weren't his idea: "I told [Sierra] that these people use the same 
language that you and I use. A lot of that was changed. It's not intended to offend anyone." 

Gates is quick to point out that the game takes place all around the city: not just in South Central, but also in the Valley and 
West L.A. — "some of the nicest areas of L.A." True, but only in South Central does a young black child run away when Detective 
Carey says hello. (Sierra says the child will talk to Carey if he flashes his badge.) 

Gates's participation in a graphically violent video game seems rather ironic, since he's often stated his belief that pop cul- 
ture — especially TV, movies, and rap music — has led to increased violence in America's streets. "No question, these things 
have contributed (to the violence]," he says. "Anyone who doesn't think so doesn't know what they're talking about." But 
doesn't Open Season pander to the same desire for violence? Not according to Gates, who says the violence is there for the 
sake of realism. Funny, isn't that what Ice-T said about "Cop Killer"? 

"It doesn't even compare," Gates says. "You don't see violence for violence's sake, like in other games. There's violence 
because that's real detective work. You gotta have that. You don't shoot people just to shoot people or cut heads off just to cut 
heads off. We don't have any of those things." No, Open Season doesn't have those things — but it does have Gates himself, in 
a cameo appearance, intoning, "You find him. and I'll pull the switch!" Now, fhaf 's entertainment. Joseph V. Tirella 





SOUNDS OF THE UNDERGROUND He calls himself D.J. Disciple, and for five 

years he's been the best-kept secret in New York radio. Every Thursday night from 
7:30 to 9:00. retailers, musicians, and fans from all over the tristate area tune into 91 .5 
FM. the Brooklyn-based educational station, to get inside dope and unreleased 
tracks from the most innovative producers in dance music. Disciple (David Banks) 
began in 1 989 as a gospel DJ. but within weeks the word came down that a city- 
owned radio station couldn't broadcast religious programming. Frantically look- 
ing for music with spiritual themes that wouldn't be considered Christian by the 
authorities, he began playing inspirational dance records by people like CeCe 
Rodgers and Ten City — black acts who remember that King David was among sev- 
eral biblical figures who danced before the Lord. 

Now famous names like Ultra Nate, the Basement Boys. Masters at Work. 
Smack Productions, David Morales, and Roger S. have benefited from Disciple's 
initial street-level support, as have equally good, lesser-known artists like James 
Bratton and Lee Rodriguez. Disciple's guest stints on stations in England and Japan 
have led to syndication of his show in those countries, as well as on B96 in Chicago. 
He remains one of the key people to call for the lowdown on the underground: 718-858-2430. 

PUkYING THE ROLE Jumping onstage as some outlaw alter ego is the closest most memtiers of the hip hop community get to the 
cathartic experience of role-playing games. But (to paraphrase Prince) lemme tell ya, there's something else! 

It's easy to see why kids grew bored with backgammon and Monopoly when it became possible to rewrite history with elaborately 
researched war or mythology games. Today's role-playing games — or RPGs — double as powerful teaching tools demanding a level of con- 
centration and creative input that far exceeds what players might use for, say. Trivial Pursuit. Little wonder, then, that politicized elements of 
the counterculture have seized upon RPGs and forged a thriving underground in which creative problem solving is the only skill worth hav- 
ing and honing. Two game-worlds launched by Steve Jackson Gaines of Texas are particularly good examples of RPGs' importance. 

SJG's llluminati series puts players in the midst of a paranoid worid 
conspiracy. Imagine a game where you and your friends can relive the 
Cointelpro era. rethinking the Chicago Democratic National Convention 
and the confrontations between Black Panthers and police or research- 
ing alternative causes and outcomes for the assassinations of J. F.K. , King , 
or Malcolm X. If that's too tame, their Cyberpunk series carries such 



Vibe's directory to the information 
underground by Carol Cooper 



BLINDFOLD TEST 

Bobbito Garcia plays the tracks; Doug E. Fresh states the facts 
(With props to Down Beat magazine) 

DOUG E. FRESH Is wldety known as the WorkTs Greatest Entertainer. After rock- 
ing park jams in the early '80s as solo MC Doug E. Dee, he joined up with Slick 
Rick to form the legendary Get Fresh Crew. Together they produced timeless 
classics like "The Show" and the human beat box tour de force "La-Di-Da-Di." 
After a brief hiatus, Doug has returned this year wrth the hit single 'i-ight," which 
questions the originality of some of today's rappers. So we asked him to judge 
some recent releases. 

• Oas EFX, "G /mme Oat Micraphone** 

Doug: They are very exciting to hear rhynw. They come at you together Ilka 
blaoh, bfaoh, and it hits you. Their arrangements and their rhyming skills are 
sopMstk»ted. You can tell there was homework put into that. They are one of the 
strongest groups out there. 

• Uftrantagnet/c MC's, "Chcckin' My Style" 

O; 1 like this shit. You can't front on UKra; they hit you wHh that shit you don*t 
expect. If they were marketed properly, you would see more results from them. 
They're a good example of what hip hop is about: taking mad chances. 

• Wu-Tang Clan, '•C.R.E.A.M." 
Dr That shit is butter. [He iniorrupis aft»rth« first bar 

of the record] You don't even need to play it. 

Bobbito: Chill, though, I want to hear it anyway! 

D; That shit is real, uncut hip hop from the heart. The 
track is bouncing and the flow is so real. What makes 
them work is that they're all thirsty. It's not like one of 
them got on and he brought his l>oys along. 

• Saft-N-Pepa, "Groove Me" 
O: Good Idea, but ttte lyrics are wack. A reggae track 

with an American accent is some fly shit, 'cause you're 
extending the relationship between reggae and hip hop. 
But you can't do it half-ass. 

• 12 Gaugo, "Dunkie Butt" 
D:Wack. It's like a joke, tt's like hearing a guy sing that 

can't sing and he made a record. It's corny. He sounds 
like he's desperate for sonte ass. 

• Sha-Key, "A Headnaddas Journey..." 
O: Very, very good — a lot of creativity. The way home- 
boy was scatting and rhyming... 

0: It was a wonrtan. 

O: Word? That motherfucker can sing, too. Taking 
those chances and doing what she did, hip hop doesnt 
do that anymore. I Ve never heard anyone sound like her. 
She's an artist, not a follower. 

• Snoop Doggy Dogg^ "Lodi Dodi" 
B: That's a tough one, right? 

D; I think it's good he did it over. Mad respect toward 
Rick and myseH. It sounds like some cool-out shit. I dont 
think it'll rock in a club, but I enjoyed the way he said H. 

B: To me a cover of a rap song has no place. 

D: I disagree with you. I think rap is beyond that now. My 
man just admired Slick, but he did it in his own flavor. A 
rhyme is just like a song or a poem, and there's nothing 
wrong with somebody saying it over. Everyt>ody got their 
interpretation of how they take a song, and this was 
Snoop's interpretation. I'm not mad at him. 



Speculations into a scary near future. Players are forced to devise sur- 
vival strategies for a world of devalued hard currencies, corrupt cor- 
porate shadow governments, rampant viral disease, computer crime, 
and global ecological instability. Public schools would do well to 
address some of these Issues as constructively as RPGs do. 

SJG welcomes ideas for new games or improvements on old ones. 
Players with computer access can join Metaverse, the SJG on-line con- 
ference board, by dialing 512-448-8950 via modem. More advanced 
telecommunicators might choose to subscribe to the SJG MUD (multi- 
user dungeon), a part of Metaverse. For a free catalog, send an SASE 
to: P.O. Box 1 8957. Austin. Texas 78760. 



Doug E. Fresh waits for Bobbito to bring the noise. 
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WHAT'S 
UP WITH 
THAT? 

By Ricky Powell 



• Jazzy Jeff? I'm not trying 
to dis or nothtn'. but who's 
he beer taking acting 
classes from? Tom 
Amold? 

• Al Trautwig broadcasting 
for the Knicks? He should 
be in Mayberry covering 
wedgie tournaments. 

• Me getting arrested for 
throwing Jujyfruits at a 
train? It's happened. 

• White chicks who rap for 
real? (Are there any? Not 
that it's important.) I'd like 
to see that chick Bjork give 
it a shot. Could be cyber- 
sexual on the Nordic tip! 




• Rolando Blackman's 
and Bill Clinton's high- 
water shorts? Yo. check 
University of Michigan's 
joints. 

• Russell Simmons? The 
guy's a freakin' millionaire, 
yet he dresses like a 
teenager. Gotta love him! 

• Cops not cleaning up 
after their horses' volcanic 
eruptions? Somebody 
could slip on that mess! 

• Fluorescent stone- 
washed jeans? Kinda 
hype?!! 

• Downtown (?!!) Julie 
Brown? Have you ever 
heard her remark. "Oh, 
yes, that flava is very 
phat"? Yo, where are my 
Turns, my txjng. and my 
Martini and Rossi on the 
rocks? 

• Tfie British Knights for 
Guns program? It hasn't 
exactly worked. Even 
thugs have some eti- 
quette. 

• Animals? Do they have 
to worry atwut venereal 
disease? 

• Blind dates? I hate when 
they have razor stubble 
on their Adam's apple and 
little Afros coming out of 
their nosthls! 

• Jay Leno? He should go 
back to selling pork rinds. 



Copyrig' 
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A DIDTUn AVI ^- Singleton and his friend Regina King threw each other a B-day bash in a spitty (rented) house in the Hancock Parl< section of 

rlrtri I Dllm I riU#%l • L. A. IVIore a big get-together than a slammin' jam, this party had no star attitude and strictly paper cups at the bar. Guests had their 
choice of beer. Kool-Aid, or gin and juice (you can guess what Snoop Doggy Dogg and his homie Wan-en G were drinking). 2. Tisha Campbell from Martin. Hey, giri, you look a little 
faded. What's in that cup? 3. The L.A. Four's Henry Watson (of Court TV fame) takes a minute to school Dr. Dre. 4. Singleton's secretary, Donna Cooper, pals around with Michael 
Rappaport. one of the stars of Singleton's next movie. Higher Learning. 5. Actor Larenz Tate stands out in the crowd — maybe because he still looks exactly like his character O-Dog 
from Menace II Society. 6. Erika Alexander — Living Single's Max — surveys the scene for mo' better men. 7. "Bad Girls of Def" night at Def Comedy Jam finds Lauryn Hill from the 
Fugees, MC Lyte. and Nefertiti (with her baddest camera face) staying up late for the after-party. 8. Comedians Chocolate (wearing one of Oprah's old dresses?) and Angela Means 
(who boasts a "size 1 1 shoe") large and in charge with DJ Jazzy Joyce. 9. Jazzy snatched Kid Capri's gig during Ladies' Nite. ^0. Def Comedy Jam's new host, JoeTorry. looks like 
he's gonna break on somebody any minute. 11 . Kid Capri on the one and twos in Boston (Damn, did Jazzy run him out of town?). 12. Tupac keeps his head up at an M.L.K. Day cele- 
bration. 13. Me'Shell Ndeg^Ocello sings her little heart out at the Grand, N.Y.C. 14. Hammer falls out laughing after being asked if he's concerned that other rappers aren't buying his 
new "hard" image. Ask a silly question.... 15. Looks like LeShaun is, um, "wide open." At least Coolio thinks so. 16. Hard 2 Obtain (DL, Taste, and 6-7) lampin' in theskybox at the 
Knicks vs. Sunsgameat Madison SquareGarden. 17. Cut! Take deux! Frenchman MCSolaar getting intenseon the New York set of his video "Nouveau Western." 18. Island Records' 
Chris Blackwell presents Rita Marley with a plaque commemorating the sale of more than 10 million copies of Bob's Legend album. Rita reciprocates with a handwritten copy of the 
lyrics to "Waiting in Vain." 19. The ladies of Bob's life: Cedella Marley (his daughter), Cedella Mariey Booker (his mom), and Rita Mariey(his widow). 20. Joi blows kisses to her fans at 
the Velvet club in Atlanta, just moments after her first-ever live performance (and her blouse) brought the house down. 
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JUST ADD 
BACARDI 





by Bonz Malone 



BATTERY NOT INCLUDED 



Once again, this is B. Zo Malone on BCFM, hitting 
you with Stix & Stonz, the talk show where any- 
thing goes. The streets say, "Treat her like a prosti- 
tute. Absolute domination. Don't show her love: make 
her beg for it." The court says. "Not guilty — temporary 
insanity." QUESTION: If you beat her before you hump, 
why shouldn 't she cut off your stump? 

Some women just cry and bear it, but I still hear 
about it. There are real tyrants out there. They just 
can't stop hitting women. Meanwhile, they can't 
handle everyday problems in their lives. Ladies, 
what's up? Time to bag 'em? Let's open up the 
phones and hear from our national audience. Our 
topic: Battery not included. The number: 1 -9O0-THA- 
BOnz. Hello, you're on the air! 

"This is Jack Schitt, and I got one thing to say to 
John Bobbitt: You're a wussy! How you gonna let 
her do that to you? I got no problem with my girl. She 
knows who wears the pants in my house." 

I see. So tell me. Jack, what's your romantic 
secret for a submissive wife? 
"I fuck her up." 
Oh, you mean good sex? 
"Nah, man! If she even rolls her eyes or sucks her 
teeth, I put huge bumps on her face. So she know 
she ain't gonna front on me." 

Isn't that special? But tell me, did you, Jack 
Schitt, take this woman to be your lawfully wedded 
wife? Did you promise to love, honor, and cherish, 



in sickness or in health, for richer or poorer, to have 
and to hold, till death do you part? 

"I did." 

So why do you beat her? 

"I ain't no punk. I got to show her who's boss." 

So what is it? Love or lumps? Either way, you're 
soft! It sounds like you just enjoy hurting the peo- 
ple you say you love. Not the girlfriend in Queens — 
I mean your wife! The one who calls my show every 
week. The same one who was in the police pre- 
cinct with a raincoat over her pajamas, crying her 
pretty little eyes out while blaming herself for your 
bad behavior. 

"What do you mean she calls every week? When 
I get my hands on that. . ." 

See, that's your problem. You're too animated. 
Why not try talking to her without using your hands? 

"She pisses me off — always wanting to hang with 
her friends. I'm her man; she don't need no friends. 
What she shou/d t)e doing is laying on her back, mak- 
ing me some babies." 

What kind of father could you possibly be? One 
who will earn love and respect from his kids? You 
don't have any for yourself, she's lost the little she 
had for you, and you sure ain't gettin' none from me. 

"All she needs is a good slap in the mouth." 

No, what she really needs is to get the hell out of 
the house. What you need, however, is counseling. 
Preferably the kind that comes at the end of a night- 




stick. And by the way. about your girlfriend — she's 
sleeping with me now. If you ever lay a finger on her 
again, I'll bus' your ass. Next caller. 

"This is Trae-C from the Bronx, and I don't have 
any respect for any man who hits a woman. Anyone 
who feels that the only way to respond to problems 
is by violence needs help." 

Well, that's obvious. Trace. But does that give 
you the right to cut off his penis? 

"No, I'm not saying that. But. Bonz, you don't 
know what it's like, day after day. It gets to a point 
where you just can't take it no more." 

Why do you think it's so hard for some of these 
women to leave tyrants like Jack Schitt? 

"They don't know they deserve better. A woman 
ends up feeling, 'It'sjustthe way things are.' If he's 
the breadwinner, she becomes dependent on him 
to provide. That's one way a man keeps control." 

Okay, can we hear from the men? Not you! Any 
real men out there who love their women? 

"Yeah, me!" 

What's your name, troop? 
"VinnieCoop." 

Okay, speak now or forever hold your peace. 

"If a brother love a honey, he shouldn't beat her. 
If you beaX her, you don't need her! How can you tieat 
a woman to make her listen? That's for a child. 
Beatin' don't come in when it's time to make love. 
Beatings come in when it's breaking point. That's 
when it's, like. 'Seeya. Can't be witcha.' " 

So what do you think is his problem? 

"It's a pride thing, and pride, in the Bible, is a sin. 
That's why he does it — but it's a false pride. Hitting 
a woman makes you feel more of a man, but in real- 
ity it makes you less. It means he's immature as well 
as being insecure." 

That's a good point. Perhaps Jack's an abused 
child himself. All he knows is hate. Is a man like that 
capable of making love? Ephesians 5:28 reads: "In 
this way husbands ought to be loving their wives as 
their own bodies. He who loves his wife loves him- 
self." Now, I didn't say that: the Bible did! Yet do- 
mestic violence goes on everyday. 

What if someone rapes your sisfer, Vinnie? What 
then? 

"I'm gonna rob him of his so-called masculinity." 

Watch it. You might end up making headlines 
yourself. Ladies and real gentlemen, we have to start 
meeting today's problems head-on. Or else it's off 
with your head, knowhumsayin'? 

"Now, however, there remain faith, hope, love. 
These three: but the greatest of these is Love." 
— Corinthians 13:13. 

Amen. □ 



This story is at>out real life as real people tmve to live it. Some 
names, places, and other details have been changed to pro- 
tect the innocent, the guilty, and the rest of us. 
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by Max Ernst 



THE CRUELEST MONTH 

This April, Hank Aaron and Marge Schott have just one thing in common 



Cincinnati is probably best known for its. . .Sl<yline. 
Not the opening montage from WKRP, but tfie 
chili. Far removed from its spicy Texas cousin, Sky- 
line chili is sweet (chocolate is a rumored ingredi- 
ent), cheap, and filling. Not much of a rep. 

But if it's not the chili, then Cincinnati's other claim 
to fame seems to be behaving — from time to time — 
like America's biggest trailer park. There was the exhi- 
bition of Robert Mapplethorpe photographs that got 
closed down by police, the Klan's Christmas display 
at city hall, and that infamous Who concert. 

There's also baseball, but baseball in Cincy these 
days means Marge Schott, who is celebrating an 
anniversary of sorts this month. The Reds' owner is 
now back with her team, fresh from a year's sus- 
pension for remarkably unsporting behavior. 

Rumors had been building from late 1991 about 
Schott's treatment of folks whose ethnic back- 
grounds differed from hers. Allegedly, she'd re- 
ferred to the likes of Dave Parker and Eric Davis as 
"million-dollar niggers," had had some unsavory 
things to say about "Japs" and "Jew bastards," 
and also had ordered her controller not to hire any 
African-Americans. 

Most damning, though, were the recollections of 
Sharon Jones, formeriy of the Athletics' front office. 
In the wake of the Al Campanis affair (in which the 
Dodgers' vice president of player personnel specu- 
lated on national television that blacks lacked "the 
necessities" to be managers). Commissioner Pete 
Ueberroth scheduled a teleconference with the ow- 
ners. Jones was holding the phone lor her boss when 
she heard Schott remark, "I wonder what the com- 
missioner wants thistime. Is it the race thing? I'msick 
and tired about this race thing. I once had a nigger 
work for me. He couldn't do the job. I had to put him 
in the mailroom, and he couldn't even handle that. I 
later found out the nigger couldn't read or write. I 
would never hire another nigger. I'd rather have a 
trained monkey working for me." (After the story 
broke, Schott denied having made the remarks.) 

Meetings were held, lawyers hired, documents 
requested and examined. Finally, in February 1 993, 
baseball's Executive Council fined Schott $25,000, 
directed her to "attend and complete multicultural 
training programs," and banned her from the sport 
for a year (while still allowing her to attend games). 

Baseball considered the matter closed, and it 
was. Extremely few players — of any color or back- 
ground — openly criticized Schott's tiehavior. (If only 
Dennis Rodman could switch hit....) Black execu- 
tives were silent because there weren't many to 
speak of: Bob Watson of the Astros became the first 
black general manager on October 5, 1 993. And the 



Executive Council, which held Schott's fate in its 
hands, was composed solely of owners. So the 
same people who had heard Schott's tirades 
through the years and done nothing did pretty much 
nothing when her comments finally came to light. 




As with the Campanis imbroglio, the remarkable 
thing is not that some backwater opinions surfaced 
but that they don't surface more often. Al Cam- 
panis's views weren't unique; he simply let slip what 
a lot of people believed. And it is very hard — very, 
very hard — to imagine that of all the (white, lucre- 
stained) owners in baseball. Marge Schott is the only 
one to have talked about "niggers," "Japs," and 
"Jew bastards," or the only one who didn't want to 



hire black people. More likely, Schott, the only female 
owner in the league, just happened to get caught. 

One baseball executive who did speak out was 
Hank Aaron, who publicly called for Schott's sus- 
pension. Aaron is also linked to Cincinnati through an 
anniversary of his own: 20 years ago, on opening 
day, he hit the 71 4th home run of his career at the 
Reds' Riverfront Stadium, tying him with Babe Ruth. 

In 1973, with the chance to unseat Ruth as home- 
run king becoming real, Aaron became the target of 
a hate-mail campaign: 
Dear Super Spook. 

First of all, I don '( care for the color of shit. 
You are pretty darr^n repugnant, trying to break 
the Babe's record. You boogies will think that 
you invented baseba// or something. 

Dear Hank Aaron, 

How about some sickle-cell anemia, Hank? 

After Aaron leaked the story to the media, he was 
swamped with letters of supporf. But death threats 
continued, the FBI was called in, and Aaron received 
a police escort. 

Aaron entered the 1974 season one shy of Ruth's 
record. The first game was on April 4, the sixth an- 
niversary of the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., and Aaron requested a moment of silence 
in his honor. The Reds refused. 

Cincinnati was — until the Braves moved from 
Milwaukee to Atlanta in 1966 — the southernmost 
team in baseball. And with Jackie Robinson's pass- 
ing two years earlier, Aaron was the last vital con- 
nection to the Negro Leagues and baseball's apar- 
theid era. Aaron's tying Ruth's record — making a 
black man the equal of baseball's most famous 
son — was a milestone in sports, to be sure, but in 
race relations as well. 

Baseball's racial progress since then has mir- 
rored America's. While boasting of five black or 
Latino managers and 17 percent minority employ- 
ment in the front office — a measure of some pro- 
gress — baseball's nonwhite executives constitute 
just 7 percent of the total. Still, that figure compares 
well with Fortune 500 companies — and fundamen- 
tally, baseball is big business. 

But make no mistake: Marge Schott /s tjack. And 
maybe she's changed her ways. (The typically lo- 
quacious owner refused to answer questions for this 
piece.) And perhaps Cincinnati can return to boast- 
ing of the Reds' achievements in the ballpark. And 
Riverfront may well be the Elysian Fields, where tal- 
ent, effort, and good fortune will win out, and the 
honest strivings of gifted young men will yield up 
moments of excellence — moments to punctuate the 
quotidian. But if not, there's always the chili. □ 
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J O I 

Atlanta's latest soul surprise 

THERE IS NO CHICKEN FLORENTINE TONIGHT. AND JOI 
is not having it. Every time the 23-year-old singer vis- 
Its New York City, she comes to Cafe Orlin on St. Mart^s 
Place for this dish. Shaking her head from side to side, 
Joi stares at the menu and begins wringing her hands. 
Finally, she orders the chicken Dijon in cream sauce — 
plus mushrooms, minus tomato. "You gonna create 
your own Florentine, ain't you?" asks her assistant- 
chaperon, Jeanette. Joi smiles and says in a shrill south- 
ern accent, "That'sright." 

When the chicken arrives, Joi stares at It with a 
raised plucked eyebrow and then douses It with two 
packets of sugar. After cleaning her plate (literally), she 
lights a Newport 100 and wraps her long, manicured 
red fingernails around a glass of white wine. 

Joi is a country black girl from down South. She's 
loud, funny, and looks like Cleopatra Jones with a plat- 
inum blond minl-'fro. She wears no fewer than eight sil- 
ver rings, which clank and clatter when she slaps her 
hands on the table, laughing. As Joi sings on "Narcissa- 
Cutie Pie," a track from her debut album. The Pendulum 
Vibe. "I tantalize / 1 mesmerize / And I can do whatever 
I want to." 

The latest protegee of hip hop wunderkind Dallas 
Austin (the man who made Boyz II Men, TLC, and ABC 
chart-busters), Joi doesn't sing hip hof>-pop. The Pen- 
dulum Vibe (made in a mere three weeks) is like nothi ng 
you've ever heard. Joi's voice (which can be a little flat 
or sharp at times) Is fiery, powerful, and filled with pas- 
sion. The music (all recorded live) Is a melange of '70s 
funk, psychedelic soul, layers of drums and sirens, and 
lots of vivid imagination. The first bass-heavy single, 
"Sunshine and the Rain," created a buzz so big that 
Lenny Kravitz asked her to go on tour before it was even 
released. 

Joi says she's been singing since she could talk, 
and Debby Boone's "You Light Up My Life" was the first 
song she knew all the words to. Growing up in Nashville, 
Joi imitated her stepfather's Minnie RIperton. PattI 
LaBelle, Marvin Gaye, and Stevie Wonder records in 
the garage. "The acoustics were good, you know, with 
the echo and all," she says. 

Taking cues from all of these vocalists, Joi has de- 
veloped her own voice, her own style. "It comes from 
al I the characters that I am . that every woman 
is. It's who's free witti their shit and wrtio's 
private with their shit. I'm tree with 
mine — Aquarius to the bone," 
she says, laughing. "In differ- r 
ent eras there were differ- y\ 
ent kinds of women. Wo- 
men who were meek and 
humble. And then there 
were women who exerted a 
k3t of strength. Now it's cool to 
just be true. Whether it's good. bad. 
or whatever, It's true. And damn what anybody else 
thinks." EmilWilbeMn 





"I tantalize, 
I mesmerize, 
and I can 
do whatever 
I want to." 
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T A S H A N 

Love notes from a native son 

WHEN THOMAS PEARSE WAS A BOY, HIS GRANDFATHER TOLD HIM TO MAKE A 
name for himself. When Thomas Pearse grew up, he took the advice and did 
just that — literally and figuratively. He named himself Tashan, which he says 
means "free spirit." 

Spirit is right. In these days of balladeering B-boys crooning of sex lost and 
found like so many discarded rubbers, Tashan sings of love. You won't find 
any overmodulated do me 's or //c/( me 's here. Tashan learned something from 
the old masters: Subtlety counts. Seduce a woman into undressing rather than 
undressing her with your eyes. 

Born and raised in Poughkeepsie. N.Y., Tashan sang in church and acted 
In commercials, showing finesse on both ends of the black-boy performance 
spectrum. When he chose music over an engineering degree from Howard 
University, he dropped out and headed back to New York, establishing his hip 
hop roots by performing background vocals for Whodlnl. That led to a record- 
ing contract with Def Jam. A soul man in the house of rap, Tashan recorded 
two albums, which got more acclaim overseas than in his native land. 

"I wanted to get that live feeling that I got when I performed," he says, fond- 
ly remembering his days on the road. "The audience was shouting my lyrics: 
the band was connecting. I wanted that feeling on the next album." 

So the third time around, you go to England, where everybody knows your 
name and your songs, and record. Tashan moved to London, took the double- 
decker bus to the studio every day, and turned out tracks, even using a full 
orchestra on four of them. It was the vibe he wanted: real soul music, with heart. 
"I wanted to get the human element back," Tashan says. "It can get lost in the 
recording process." 

The new album. For the Sake of Love, features two covers: "I Want You," a 
Marvin Gayetune, and "Tempted," the rock-radio staple by the British pop 
group Squeeze. Tashan's version of the latter breathes new life into a modem 
standard with gospel fervor and breathtaking strings. He also relies on his own 
formidable writing skills to express himself. "I think of myself as a spokesper- 
son for human feelings," he says. "That's what a singer is. And definitely what 
a songwriter is. I look for the human element." 

His live shows bespeak a real passion and energy sorely missing in con- 
temporary soul music. "I don't want to sample anything," Tashan says excitedly. 
"You know what hypes me? To create something that's new, that's never been 
there before." Scott Poufson-Bryant 




E M A G E Oakland's R&B princesses 




HERE WE ARE IN A FRISCO CAFt, WORKING OUR WAY THROUGH 

the coffee and dessert follow-up to a five-course throwdown at Nan 
King in Chinatown. Among Emage's favorite topics: real food (beef 
and pork eaters, all three), makeup (M.A.C., of course), shopping 
(lots of it), and the power of the girifriend posse. You know, that espe- 
cially female thing that seems to blossom on summer weekends 
when cappuccino-, caramel-, mocha-fudge-, and tiramisu-tinted 
honey-dips roll in clusters, flex cutoffs and sundresses, while intox- 
icated with the magic of being giriz and loving one another. If you've 
over spent a balmy day on Hariem's 125th Street or at Oaktown's 
Festival on the Lake, you know the flava of the fever Black Sheep's 
Dres caught when he peeped adorable Kim, exotic Taura, and their 
very fly crew of a dozen or so homegirls. 

"Who are you?" Dres (the mack) wanted to know. "Students," 
they replied, stopping just long enough to laugh before going on 
about their business. Disappointed, he tried one more time. "Ain't 
none of y'all got no talent?" Taura and Kim laughed again. Then they 
opened their mouths and sang. Dres (the producer with the brand- 
new label deal) called from the airport two weeks later with a track. 
To make a remarkably short story even shorter, the women intro- 



duced Dres to sultry Mykah, the third member of Emage. He signed 
them to his One Love Records in less than four months. 

But if you're thinking this is just another Svengali story, forget it. 
Unlike Oaktown's original funky divas, Emage are their own cre- 
ation. Each siren played an integral part in writing the material for 
their debut album, an eclectic blend of alarming old-school R&B, 
replete with gospel and jazz influences. Both Kim and Taura (who 
comes from a family of gospel singers) grew up singing in church. 
Mykah's bluesy style is part of her lineage. She's the granddaugh - 
ter of Buddy tvlontgomery and the grandniece of Wes tvlontgomery . 

As far as image goes, they are less concerned with being pinup 
divas than being girlfriends. "I guess you could say our style is 
sophisti-funky," explains IVIykah. "Sexy, sassy, and always classy." 

That means paying attention to how they depict women. "This 
is not to say we're superfeminist," Kim says, "but every song is 
putting women where they never put themselves lyrically: inde- 
pendent and not begging for anything." 

After a moment of reflection, Taura says, "Not that we just want 
to come out and be squeaky clean, but we do want to be ourselves. " 

Joan Morgan 
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Queens B-boy brings back the Bridge 

AS VULTURES. RAPISTS, AND SAVAGES FROM MAJOR 

corporations worldwide swarm around the mentally dead 
sea of would-be, studio-invented industry rappers, greed- 
ily searching for a raw morsel to tame their perverted taste 
buds, a genuine lyrical B-boy by the name of Nas (former- 
ly Nasty Nas) has emerged from behind the intellectual 
clouds left by weak artists, faked funk, and wasted radio 
ainime. Illmatic, his debut album for Columbia, is sending 
shock waves throughout the hip hop world, while preten- 
ders stand still, trying to catch the beat and wondering 
which step they missed. 

The album's concept is basically a reality storybook, 
Nas explains. It's a vivid collage of memories (anger, death, 
family, love, frustration, fun. pain), twisted visions of ghet- 
to glamour, and the revelations of a black man engrossed 
in a Buddha-haze meditation. Hailing from the historic 
Queensbridge Community projects, Nas was "just anoth- 
er shorty from around the way." doing the electric boogie 
as the blastmaster KRS-One (of Boogie Down Productions) 
led his South Bronx troopers over the airwaves and waged 
war on M.C. Shan. Marley Marl, and the Juice Crew, bring- 
ing sudden death to the Queensbridge hip hop movement. 
Now. a decade later, careers have ended, lifestyles have 
changed, lessons have been learned, and petty neigh- 
borhood battles have been forgotten. Hip hop culture is 
being attacked as a whole, and the youths who witnessed 
the battles have trained themselves for war. 

With the resurrection of hip hop from the halls of the 
Queensbridge projects, artists such as Tragedy (Intelligent 
Hoodlum) and Mobb Deep have managed to make a name 
for themselves, but the Nas album stands out due to his 
lyrical agility, his creative equilibrium, and his carefully 
selected musical production scientists. In the background, 
you can hear the soulfulness of DJ Premier (from Gang 
Starr), Pete Rock. Q-Tip (from A Tribe Called Quest), the 
Large Professor (formerly from Main Source), and L.E.S. 
Also making a guest appearance on lllamatic is Nas's home- 
boy Babyface A.Z., and Nas has his father, Olu Dara, play- 
ing a mellow trumpet in the background for ttiat jazzy over- 
ground feel. 

Although this is Nas's first album, he left a permanent 
scar on the hip hop underground with the classic Main 
Source album. Breaking Atoms, which set 1990 on its ear. 
Representing alongside Akinyele. Joe Fatal, and the Large 
Professor on a masta jam titled "Live at the BBQ," Nas 
freestyled like a born hustler gone sick and snatched the 
opportunity to do a cut on the Zebrahead soundtrack in 
the fall of '92. The movie flopped, but the jam "Halftime" 
created a niche that only Illmatic could fill. 

Nas was born into a mass-market movement of phys- 
ical music, and the energy of hip hop expands from his 
soul. Nas is not a preacher but a survivor delivering the 
viewpoints of a real brother trying to make it in the music 
industry, where people get paid to fake it. Real hip hop 
lovers know the genesis of Nas is to be witnessed, for his 
lyrical style and innovation will play an important role in the 
evolution of modern hip hop. Da Ghetto Communicator 
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DAISY DUKE MEETS SADIE HAWKINS 

(Left to right) Maxine Jones. Cindy Herron, Terry Ellis, 
and Dawn Robinson as sexy Beverly Hillbillies. 



As the women of En Vogue run to the hills and the Valley 
to wait out Cindy Herron's pregnancy, they tell all about life on the road with Luther Vandross, 
the perils of platform shoes, and the unbearable fabulousness of being R&B sex symbols 



By Guy Trebay 
Photographs by Matthew Rolston 



The first thing you will want to know about the 
four women known collectively as the funky 
divas of En Vogue is that they are not funky and 
they are not divas. The four women who col- 
lectively make up En Vogue — Dawn Robinson, 
Cindy Herron, Terr)' Ellis, and Maxine Jones — are not 
flamboyant, or narcissistic, or grandiose, or in any 
notable way excessive. They are achingly lovely but not 
beautiful. They are certainly not the kind of beauties 
whose collection of rare attributes makes them seem 
like freaks. They are talented, but it's a talent that can 
at times seem almost generic (raised in church, schooled 
in choir, etc.). They are, as individuals, hardworking 
and professional, but so are a lot of checkout clerks. 

Very few checkout clerks, though, ever get around 
to recording three consecutive No. I R&B singles, or 
No. 2 ]X)p singles, or to having their albums certified 
triple platinum. Fewer still manage torevivify a mori- 
bund pop format (the girl group); appear on the Soul 
Train Music Awards wearing Kiss b<x)ts and Afro wigs; 
bring heavy metal, R&B, and a message of tolerance 
to MTV, all while trussed in Jean Paul Gaultier corsets; 
or see their images laser-etched onto the national libido. 
The fact that all this has happened over the past five 
years seems to surprise everyone associated with En 
Vogue — the women, their families, and even the men 
credited as thegroup's inventors. "We knew they were 



all nice-looking women and that they can sing and 
stuff," says their producer Denzil Foster, "but what 
shook us when they hit was the way the sex appeal took 
off, with men starting to fall out at concerts. 1 mean, 
you really ain't seen that in a while." 

Foster and Thomas McElroy first conceived of the 
four-woman group that evolved into En Vogue for a 
1988 album, originally titled FM-. The audition called 
for lead singers who'd be willing to forgo singing solo 
toappear in agirl group. GtxxJ looks were a plus. "What 
we weren't ready for, " says Foster, "was the trans- 
formations. Maxine was a little hippie when she came 
in, with a cheesy little skirt and little braids. Cindy 
looked put together, but everyone else was a bum." 

So, a modification. The women of En Vogue are, let's 
say, accidental, provisional divas. True divas go fej/W. 
True divas are so intent on giving fans their all that they 
throw up into the front rows(Chaka Khan). True divas 
are so assured of their powers that they demand the 
right to refuse air travel, or competent stage manage- 
ment, or costume advice, dressing in feathered gowns 
that would make women a third their size look like 
Hanna-Barbera characters (Aretha Franklin). So ob- 
.sessed are true divas with control that they perform in 
driving rainstorms, after first insisting that the orches- 
tra be hidden from sight, so that all music, all sound, 
appears to come from them (Diana Ross — a dry and 



dusty sort of diva whose best friend , she once told Oprah 
Winfrey, is her secretary). True divas, if they are named 
Luther Vandross, commit the following curious, neu- 
rotic, professionally capricious, outstandingly vin- 
dictive, pyschologically disheveled acts: insist that 
anyone performing on a bill with them refrain from 
wearing the color red, and also the color blue, and also 
sequined clothing or clothing with mirrored effects; 
erect curtained backstage areas that prevent contact 
with, and contamination by, fellow performers; and 
refuse any changes in staging that might, however 
remotely, make fellow performers seem competitive 
with them. Especially when those performers are their 
opening act. 

Darting across a Ventura Boulevard sidewalk in 
Southern California one cold winter evening, 
wearing expensive leather desert boots, an 
oversize parka, a voluminous overalls dress, 
and very little makeup, the youngest member 
of En Vogue could beany stylish hippie chick from the 
San Fernando Valley. Inside the InsomniaCafe, Dawn 
Robinson steps up to the bar, orders a skipperccino (two 
shots espresso, cinnamon and chocolate, steamed milk, 
and whipped cream) and a cookie the size of a hubcap, 
and then, in asmall, breathy voice, attempts to explain 
why, in November of last year, the "Never Gonna Get 
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It" girls abruptly qui t Luther Vandross's epic, six<oun- 
try, 77-show Never Let Me Go tour. "He insisted on 
backstage curtains!" Robinson says. " 'Don't come on 
my side. I don't want to see your faces! You can't wear 
any costumes that compete with my girls!' It's sick." 

As &ns know, Robinson has fine, small hands, a snub 
nose, and a near-permanent pout. At 23 (or thereabouts; 
the women of En Vogue get younger with every interview 
they give), she's the frankest member of En Vogue, the 
self-described partyer, and the sexiest by a mile. With- 
out any doubt, she's the group's only Whitesnake fen, 
but her taste for metal doesn't seem out of place in some- 
one who looks so youthful you wouldn't be surprised 
to catch her cruising malls. And while the camera makes 
her look tough and twice her age, in person she's got 
an endearingly soft and rumpled, postcoital look. 
Robinson's most striking feature is her 
hooded eyes — "deep-set like mine, ex- 
cept mine used tobeblue, "as her pater- 
nal grandmother, Dottie Robinson, will 
later tell me. 

An old Howlin' Wolf blues drifts 
from a speaker, and those eyes narrow 
to a cartoon squint as Robinson explains, 
"It's pretty simple. Luther asked us to do 
Arsenio for the tour, and we said no. We'd 
done too much TV and we thought we 
were getting overexposed. We apolo- 
gized. We said we were sorry. But Luther 
wouldn't let it go. It became his camp 
and our camp goi ng at each other. We'd 
also signed a contract knowing that the 
band was supposed to be onstage, but it 
was a rotating stage, and the band was 
blocking the views. We were getting bad 
write-ups. We told Luther, and he could 
have said, 'It's not your fault. Let's get it 
right.' The vibe we got was the total 
opposite. It was like he wanted to have 
the most cluttered stage possible, with 
wi res everywhere andadrumsetthat was 
huge." At several midwestern cities, 
according to Robinson, the two camps 
did battle. "We said, 'You told us you 
understand [about Arsaiio]. Why do you 
keep bringing this up?' He said, I have 
the right, as a 42-year-old man, to bring 
this up.' Now, what does that mean? You 
could be 12 or you could be 90 — what's 
your point? He was just so nasty. And we 
were so stressed out from the whole 
tour — from him, really — that by the 
time we left, all anyone wanted to do was 
get out of there and get home. " 

So they packed up their many suitcas- 
es and left: Robinson and Cindy Herron 
for rheir houses in the San Fernando Valley, 
Maxine Jones and Terry Ellis to apart- 
ments in Northern California. Each would 
later give her own version of what had gone wrong, each 
version in its own way coming down to what Denzil 
Foster tidily describes as "diva against diva" — a situa- 
tion where, as Foster says, "no one's gonna win." 

"The business is treacherous" says Terry Ellis one sun- 
ny December morning in the lobby of the Hotel Nikko 
at Beverly Hills. There's something humorous in the 
fact that she apologizes profusely for being late, since 
"late" is 8:30 for an 8 a.m. date. (This might be the place 
to mention that during the days I spend with them, the 
women of En Vogue apologize so much and so often that 
you sometimes find yourself apologizing back. The 



apologies may be delayed guilt over leaving the Vandrass 
tour, or they may be a form of strateg ic best behavior — 
a reaction to an industry perception that En Vogue have 
grown too big for their couture britches.) 

Ellis flew into town last night from San Francisco. 
Now, as she breezes through the hypetdiscreet lobby, 
she looks perfectly dressed for the local zip code. She's 
wearing the kind of expensive casual clothes you'd asso- 
ciate with young California ladies who get a Fred Segal 
charge and their first BMW at 16: a plain white T-shirt, 
alligator-belted gabardine trousers, Bennis Edwards 
flats, and a tiny Vuitton bag. Her hair is skinned back 
in a bun, and except for mascara, her face is bare. 

"You have to remember that we only began in this 
business five years ago," says the 25-year-old Ellis as 
she settles into an upholstered chair. I've been warned 




CLEOPATRA JONES, ANYONE? 
"I'm not prudish," says Terry Ellis, here in Calvin Klein athletic top, 
Urban Outfitters hot pants, and DKNY cardigan. "I'll wear a bustier. All 1 ask 
Is, make It my size and not three sizes larger. I like my small breasts." 



that she's the "boring " member of En Vogue, as if each 
person could afford only one attribute, but in truth 
she's got the tart-mouthed manner of a woman raised 
in a family of daughters: quick to appraise, quick to 
crack wise, cautious of criticism, and seemingly older 
than her years. "It all happened so fast for us that the 
stuff we went through with Luther, other acts go 
through long before they're opening stadiums and are- 
nas," she says. "They have the time to learn how to deal 
with it. It's sad. He was such a tyrant. But I really feel 
sorry for him, and I figure it was something you just 
have to learn from." 



While the women of En Vogue may have had star- 
dom as some vague part of their life plan, it pays to 
remember that it was never a mission and it wasn't a 
ladder out of hard times. En Vogue didn't claw their 
way to the top. They didn't spend years singing back- 
up, opening for Lou Rawls at the Albuquerque Hilton, 
or touting at the bottom of eight-act bills with Kool 
& the Gang. What they did was catch an ad in one of 
the trades, attend an audition in Oakland (Ellis used 
her rent money to get there from Texas), compete 
against a total of 1 2 other singers, drop off headshots, 
and then, in fairly short order, settle down and start 
signing autographs. 

So, "nothing we'd done prepared us for an experi- 
ence like Luther," as Cindy Herron explains one warm 
December afternoon. It's been raining for days, bibli- 
cal rain that melted a good hunk of the 
Malibu canyons onto the Pacific Coast 
Highway. Now the familiar, relentless 
California sun is back, bleaching out even 
the Blockbuster ugliness of the Warner 
Plaza mall. Herron had suggested lunch 
at a Valley deli because she likes to stay 
close to her Woodland Hills house to 
accommodate the time difference be- 
tween Los Angeles and Tokyo, where her 
husband, former Cincinnati Reds out- 
fielder Glen Braggs, now plays ball. 

Her stomach just grazing the tabletop 
at a booth in SoUeys Deli, Herron, 28, 
douses her matzo ball soup with Tabasco 
and then demurely asks the waitress for a 
cup of peppermint tea. It 's a pregnant 
meal if ever there was one, and Herron 
is, as they say, large with child. Her beau- 
ty-queen looks make her the most certi- 
fiably pretty of all these lovely women — 
pregnancy only adding acertain Madonna 
(Mother of God version) effect. Asked 
about the canceled tour, Herron blows on 
her soup and then lays the spoon on the 
table. "Luther was nasty," she says. "That's 
just the kind of person he is. It was so in- 
tense, but as a Christian I had to try to 
understand that we're all people, and we 
have our own lives and things that have 
affected us and our weaknesses." 

Even five years into the career trajec- 
tory, all the women of En Vogue tend to 
characterize themselves as determined 
self-improvers. As Dawn Robinson says, 
"We were created with someone else's 
dream in mind. We were forced into a sit- 
uation, and we made it work." Still, any- 
one who's ever waded through the CD 
avalanche in a radio program manager's 
office, or taken a stroll along an FM dial, 
can tell you that modesty here is out of 
place. It would be delusional to see En 
Vogue's success as some miraculous fluke. 

"They're incredibly hardworking and down-to- 
earth," says Matthew Rolston, who shot the video for 
"My Lovin' (You're Never Gonna Get It), " as well as 
Salt-N-Pepa's "Whatta Man," featuring En Vogue. 
Sandi Denton (Pepa) agrees that "their videos don't 
portray their real personalities at all." As Maxine Jones 
puts it, "When people say 'divas,' they think of arro- 
gance, bitchiness, cockiness. I don't feel like that. I 
don't even like the word. " 

Of course, not everyone shares this modest view of 
En Vogue. Certainly not Shep Gordon, who manages 
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Luther Vandross. "Thereare lots of ways you can tub- 
teffuge anything," Gordon says one afternoon with a 
weary sigh. "You can make iq> anjrthiog yoa wane' 
According to Gordon, the Never Let Me Go tour blew 

apart not because of Vandross 's temperamental out- 
bursts (which are, anyway, no secret in the industry: 
He spatted with Anita Baker on tour and liooted her 
ofFit, and has, in the past, been known to throw press 
parties in his dressing room while the opt ninj; act is 
onstage), but because Cindy Hcrron got pregnant. 

"They allowed {the tour] to be advertised in |ilaces 
like London, and only then did they send us a doctor's 
note that she was too tar pregnant to (ontiniie. She 
knew she was pregnant when she started. It's unfor- 
tunate that she didn't tell us. " Besides, says Gordon, 
"if it was all so unbearable, why were they there?" 

It's a dumbquestion that s also a good question, but 
one with the obvious answer that "Vandross is current- 
ly one of the biggest box office draws in the world and 
the cash looked good ( 'Stars get all the frills, " Cindy 
Herron grijjes, "but producing s where the money is"), 
and for the less obvious reason that En Vogue have thus 
far failed to make a mark onstage. Mote tiian one crit- 
ic has observed that, after you've heard their hits, what 
yott'ie sometimes left with at an En Vogue concert is 
dead air. The heated, swooning sensuality of theirvideos 
cools onstage. It gets stilted and corny and becomes, 
of ail things, prim. "Sometimes it even fieels stale to 
us," Terry Ellis says. 

This is no one's&ult, leally. It's the &ult of nothing 
but the video camera, which has schooled audiences to 
expect a high level of seamless, panting excitement: 
drama, fog, seminude beefcake, and, if possible, sim- 
ulated sex. Goosed on the aphrodisia ol music videos, 
concert audiences can lose their hard-on in the space 
ot a l")ite. Not that old-hishioncd stagecraft doesn't exert 
its pull, as Vandfoss's own shows ably demonstrate. 
But the audience Den/il i-oster refers to as "the .lOO- 
year-old Luther folks that are gonna come and see him 
anyway" aren't precisely Hn Vogue s target market. 
And while people in the under- lOd age range aren't 
necessarily oprx)sed to Cindy Herron performing a per- 
fectly competent tap dance, they 're also aware you can 
catch that act cheaper on Amateur Night at the Apollo. 

"I'd love to take En Vogue to another place, but it 
takes money, says Herron. "When we played Radio 
City Music Hall, we had everything scripted and chore- 
ographed so we'd never get caught not knowing what 
to do. Now I'd like to get away from all that. I'd like 
to be freer in the show. But the truth is, we don't have 
the flinds yet to pull that vision off." 

Visha is a iiinny word to use in the context of 
En Vogue. Viiuii is a diva word, a word that 
connotes deep, and even divine, inspiration. 
The vision Iwre belongs not so much to the 
performers, though, as to Foster and McEItoy. 
And for that reason, it's important to remember thar, 
'triiilepeepleleaptomakeanalogiesbetweenEn Vogue 
and dieBmotioas or the Supiemes or the Ronet tes , you 
could justaseasily compare them to the Monkees since 
En Vogue were cast to type and heavily groomed, went 
on to prove themselves almost magically telegenic,and 
rocketed to celebrity before the performers knew quite 
what they were famous for. 

"Show business can hit you with tame, and you don't 
know you've been hit." says Denzil Foster, speaking 
what would seem like an obvious truth. Fame is, for 
some people, a state ot elevated access and, for others, 
a state of near-permanent revenge. On occasion, it's a 
validation ofaselfso distorted (Michael Jackson comes 



to mind) that only the "love" of a million strangers can 
ease what amounts to incurable psychic pain. 

But every so often fame comes CO a performer as 
easily as fiJIingoffalog. It may well be that En Vogue 

aren't driven to diva behavior for the simple reason that 
theyaren'tdriven,peri(xl. 1 love this business, but not 
so much that I plan to neglect my life," says Cindy 
Herron, who drives hersell to our interview in a two- 
year-old Lexus and arrives without any handlers, wear- 
ing sexy but aggressively unglamorous baggy trousers 
with a brown plaid shin and clogs. 

Since leaving the lour lor the first real break she's 
had in five years, Herron has been artending ro that life 
in ways she says she'd almost forgotten about: watch- 
ing soaps, listening to music ("Christian radio, most- 
ly"), and buying layette items fot the April birth of a 
son she hopes to name Andrew or Shane Austin or, if 

"LUTHER WAS 
JUST SO NASTY." 
DAWN SAYS. 
HE TOLD US, 
'I DON'T WANT TO 
SEE YOUR FACES.' 
IT WAS SICK. 
WE WERE SO 
STRESSED OUT 
FROM HIM THAT 
BY THE TIME 
WE LEFT, ALL 
ANYONE WANTED 
WAS TO GET 
HOML" 

her mother has het way. Mad Dog. 

And while Herron is tooling around the Valley, 
Maxine Jones is in San Francisco, reading Anne Rice's 
Vampire Chionicles and recording her drnmsina jour- 
nal and collecting paintings by black folk artists 
^William Tolliver and Brench Lee. And Terry Ellis is 
indulging her "fittidi" for decoration by sewing cur- 
tains on a fbot-pedal Singer sewing machine like the 
one her seamstress mother used to own (Ellis's moth- 
er and her four sisters, Vanessa, Cynthia, Sheila, and 
Paula, now prefer the new mmpLiiL ri/.L-d iiiodL-ls). .'\nd 
Dawn Robinson is. ..well. Dawn Robinson is hang- 
ing out and enjoying the reprieve. 

It hardly needs saying that these are not the sort of 
activities you'd associate with women who, in their 
videos at least, have men slipping their wedding bands 
into their pockets and squirming with desire. Just as 



surprising is the fxx that when they're nor on tour, die 
singers in En Vogue don't sing, "^u just don't," Max- 
ine Jones, 26, says flatly. "It bugs me alicde, because 
I'm not growing in my craft. But I really used to sing 

a lot more until I got in this group." 

back in the days when Jones was braiding hair for 
a living, she sang all the time ami, when she wasn't 
singing, listened to the radio eight hours a day, a habit 
she lost somewhere on the way to becoming a Top 40 
fixture. "Now I can't listen anymore, " she says, choos- 
ing instead to play gospel music for herself, or jazz. "I 
just got off a Sarah Vaughan phase, and now I'm into 
Fddicjeffcrson. And 1 listen toawholeloCoftheClarfc 
Sisters and that Detroit sound." 

It is true that the En Vogue women tend to echo 
each other in their distaste for much commercial music. 
Robinson says, "I have a hard time watching Mariah 
Carey and Whitney Houston. They have the voices, 
but there's no effort, no feeling." Herron claims to "hate 
pop radio. I'm so tired of listening to Janet Jackson 100 
times a day. " It is also true that , if there are singers about 
whom they e]q>ress unanimous admiration, these tend 
to be authenticated divas of the old school — women 
who, like Aretha Franklin, Patti LaBelle, or Chaka 
Khan, "ptactkatUy slit their wrists for you onstage," to 
use Dawn Robinson's vivid expression. 

"I love Patti LaBelle's energy," Maxine Jones says. 
"Fd love to move people and make them feel those 
chills." But En Vogue's letting go ("Lose the pomade, 
girls, and sing," as one producer puts it) is something 
&ns can only imagine. "I'd love to break out," says 
Cindy Herron, "if Denny and Tommy would let us." 

As William Faulkner pointetl out in another con- 
text, you don't stop a winning horse to teed it sugar. 
En Vogue was treated with a target market in mind, 
their first album "positioned for a young tlemograph- 
ic," as Foster says, "so the energy i ame Ironi the street, 
with hi]-i hop beats and good harmonies " The second 
album "followed up on that because those people ate 
going to get oldet with En Vogue and, after \(m get the 
mass appeal, you want to establish them so they te part 
of the music institutions." 

If, as Foster says, En Vogue "have a lot of different 
flavors," their new video, "Runaway Love,'" and their 
guest appearance on ,Salt-N-Pepa's "'WhattaMan"are 
a delectable tease. These videos show the singers 
stripped down to cutofis, plaid grunge shirts, and tight 
T-shirts or giant overalls (and wigs, because chere ll 
always be wigs) that come very close to the unforced 
sexiness they ptesent in everyday life. "I mean, I like 
to dress up," Dawn Robinson says. "But I also like to 
be down and funky. People forget that the look is a 
&cade. They foiget it's what I do for a living." 

It may sound odd, but the single most difficult 
adjustment the women ofEn Vogue have had to make, 
according to Denzil Foster, is to the "glamour." While 
this may not be what most people think of as a hard 
time, it's a burden in its way. "It's imprisoning," says 
Tbrry Ellis, "when everyone always expects you to be 
all of that." 

"All of that," you'll recall, began when the group 
swiped its hilariously pretentious French name and 

extends to such personal grooming minutiae as the 
French pedicures that directors insist the women have 
for all theirvideos. "The girls weren't used to being all 
glamorous, " says Foster. "They weregcxxl-kxjking, but 
they were never, Tm queen of the day." They were just 
girl singers, and then suddenly they"re large and peo- 
ple are sweating ihcm ui stores. You have this problem 
where you've created a monster and you have to deal 
with the monster." 
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The monster — call it Frankenvogue — was birthed 
in 1990 with their first hit single, Hold On." Back then 
they were costumed as generic black Barbies, in tight, 
sexy evening ensembles that made i t very clear they were 
ladies, not hoes. "We always planned to take advantage 
of the things we have now that the girl groups of the 
'60s didn't," says 2-Tuff-E-Nuff producer Tommy 
McElroy, meaning MTV (although MTV programmers 
weren't exactly in the habit of rescuing girl groups from 
the Box back then). ' They are alrc-ady very palatable for 
a white audience," chirped an En Vogue publicist at the 
time, which might have been the problem, 

"At first they were, like, just basic, black glamour, " 
says fashion stylist Danny Flynn, a chain-smoking 28- 
year-old with a bleached platinum crew cut. "So I had 
sketches done and presented them with the sketches, 
and that was it. Some people know what 
they want and trust the people they work 
with." The sketches featured the women 
in the sort of high-style, couture-inspired 
getups that were soon to make major incur- 
sions on mass culture through video fash- 
ion shows like Hoi/se of Style. 

When Maxinejones auditioned for En 
Vogue, the producers told her, "You may 
never get a chance tosing lead, " something 
she found discouraging since she'd "always 
wanted to be a soloist or a famous singer 
so I could sing 21 hours a day, nonstop. " 
While she might have taken the job fan- 
tasizing that within two years she'd be 
headlining arenas, she never imagined it 
would be while wearing a leather bustier, 
thighboots,andaLeslieUggamspixiewig. 

"The glamour thing is very weird, " says 
Jones. An emphatically down-to-earth wo- 
man, she's the En Vogue member most 
transformed on video. In person, she favors 
corduroy jodhpurs, plaid shirts, and lace- 
up boots. She's shy, deliberative, and aloof 
enough that it's hard to imagine how the 
other members would come to refer to her 
as the mother, or the anchor, of the group. 
"Men expect a different thing, " she says 
one pre-earthquake morning. And with 
no trouble, I can conjure an image of Jones 
as a bosomy chanteuse packed intoa cock- 
tail gown in the "Giving Him Something 
He Can Feel" video, and Jones storming 
down the runway in "Free Your Mind," and 
Jones wearing Daisy Duke cutoffs and 
letting rip with a Martha Wash wail in 
"Whatta Man." What's difficult is recon- 
ciling these images with the woman in front 
of me, who wears no makeup, keeps her hair 
in tiny curls, and has glasses. 1 mention this 
to her, and she laughs. "Men always expect 
me to be taller and skinnier," she says. ""And 
they expect my boobs to be out."' 

What we expect is that, in some sense. En Vogue 
will appear in drag. "At first we were gonna look like 
an old-type girl group," says Robinson. "Then Danny 
Flynn got involved, and we took it to another place." 

That place might be a sphere where RuPaul could 
be seen battling Naomi Campbell for the $600 Vivienne 
Westwood platforms that Flynn is slipping on Dawn 
Robinson's foot one morning before a photo shoot. 
"These are my favorite shoes in the world," Flynn 
drones, a Marlboro dangling as he fiddles with a pair 
of eight-inch gold leather heels. "You can get them 
even higher,"' he laughs. Although the day is bright. 



heavy curtains block the sun so completely that the 
interior of Smashbox Studio has the timeless dim of an 
embalming chamber. A slab of light falls thtough an 
open door as four huge chrome Harleys are wheeled 
in for En Vogue to drape themselves across. 

As photographer and stylist confer on important 
issues like creases in bed linen, one or the other of the 
group members sits impassively in a barber chair as 
men with hot combs and curling wands and sable 
brushes tipped with pale powders meticulously trans- 
form her intoa member of En Vogue. It will take a full 
five hours to make these naturally lovely women look 
for the camera as though they have just rolled out of 
bed. During that time. Dawn Robinson will (lip 
through the photographer's tapes, trying to find some- 
thing that's not " too white" (she settles on Neneh 




...AND BABY MAKES FIVE 
Cindy Herron, in Funkessentials T-shirt and Norma Kamali skirt, 
is busy awaiting the April birth of a son she hopes to name Andrew or Shane 
Austin or, if her mother has her way, Mad Dog. 



Cherry, saying, " I love her, but she needs to get some 
focus "). Cindy Hetron will slather jam ontoa bagel as 
though she's never given cellulite a thought. Terry 
Ellis will regale a visitor with the story of the candy 
contraceptives she once devised for a marketing class 
at Prairie View A&M University in Texas. ("I was on 
the pill at the time, " she says, "and it used to make me 
so mad if I forgot that I thought. If you could make 
women want to take it, you d be one step ahead. " She 
got an A.) And Maxinejones will dance a slow dance 
around the perimeter of the studio, caught up m her 
own thoughts. 



In a close-cropped wig, Jones looks outrageously 
sexy and chic. "We all have our opinions, and we all 
have a say about how we look," she'd told me earlier, 
explaining that Ellis "won't wear low-cut dresses" 
(" Don't want to say I'm prudish, " Ellis said. ' Til wear 
a bustier. All 1 ask is, make the bra my size and not three 
sizes larger. 1 like my small breasts") and that Herron 
won"t put on trampy clothes (" I don't believe anybody 
should be constricted, but women going without a 
shirt, that's to a point of vulgarity ") and how Dawn 
Robinson hates anything that makes her seem too old 
(which would certainly include the giant platform shoes 
and Angela Davis Afros the group wore to the Seventh 
Annual Soul Train Music Awards, a look that '"Dawn 
was not having that day"). 

Near noon, the four women climb onto a mattress 
set like an island in a sea of seamless 
paper. They re barelegged beneath over- 
sized chiffon blouses, and as they 
arrange themselves, I think of some- 
thing Cindy Herron told me when we 
met. "If we can t all see this vision, it's 
not happening. We don't function well 
if even one person cant get the vision." 
Within an instant, the women have fall- 
en into the first of a series of poses, and 
what's striking is how effortlessly the 
vision arranges itself Maxine kneels to 
anchof the group, her pale eyes catch- 
ing the studio light. Cindy leans pli- 
antly against her as Dawn stretches out 
to full kittenish length. Kneeling at the 
front, Terry is all stillness, a small head 
held erect on a long swan's neck. 

You wouldn't say that these four 
visions bear no resemblance to the wo- 
men who walked in barefaced this morn- 
ing, g<x)fs who re known to peer up one 
another's noses for "booger checks " 
before going onstage, women who some- 
times don't believe in their beauty and 
who, at other times, fantasize about get- 
ting rich off their looks by licensing En 
Vogue dolls and En Vogue makeup and 
En Vogue panty hose and wigs. " Any 
woman who puts on heels, a dress, and 
makeup gets another attitude, " Dawn 
Robinson says, licking fruit smoothie 
from her upper lip. " If she feels good 
atxiut herself, she feels powerful. " 

But the transformation here is only 
partly about power and even less about 
powder and paint. As the women pose, 
they become something that s dis- 
tinctly, delightfully, and mystilyingly 
greater than the sum of its parts. Like 
good runway models, they empty them- 
selves as they cross a threshold to the 
theater of beauty. It strikes me that they 
look as though they te dreaming. Suddenly I 'm remind- 
ed of something Maxinejones said: "I dte-ama lot about 
fiying. It's like, in the dteam, if you ever think. What 
am 1 doing flying/ you sink. So you look out from the 
tall building, and you step off " She cocked her head, 
gave a wry laugh, and slapped me on the knee. "You're 
better off if you don"t think about it. You trust your 
instincts. You fly." □ 

Guy Tnbay isii slafj uriler for lhtV\\\zgeV(nce. Hh cot- 
lection of columns. In the Place to Be. will be published by 
Temple University Press this fall. 
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So it's like this. Little man 
eventually becomes a big 
one, a progression best 
measured through 
sportswear— for real — get- 
ting big and bigger still. Snug, 
done — the true goal. 
The year in sports? More viable sportswear 
mixed and matched: hockey jerseys with baseball 
caps — worn with a suit jacket, or completely in the open. The score? You're a 
big boy now. Photographs by Dah Len. Styling by Stefan Campbell 



THE MAIN EVENT i 

Cycle bib by Nike; waterpolo helmet at Richard's Aqualung, | 
N.Y.C.; boxing gloves by Everlast t 
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GUARD YOUR GRILL 




UNDER PRESSURE 

Watches by Tag Heuen gl 
Killer Loop by Bausch & 
swim briefs by Speedo 




Ill C-Vor^ 




DEMOLITION MAN 

Left; Hockey shoulder pads, gloves, and shin 
guards by Cooper; snowboard boots by Ride. Center: 
Hocltey shoulder pads and shin guards by Flal<; hocl<ey gloves by 
CCM; snowboards by Airwalk; glasses, Killer Loop by Bausch & 
Lomb. Rear; Hockey helmet, gloves, and pants by CCM; snowboard 
boots by Burton. Right; Hockey pants, gloves, and helmet by CCM; 
snowboard boots by Airwalk. All in-line skating pads by Rollerblade 
at Blades West, N.Y.C.; swimming goggles by Speedo 



LET ME RIDE 

Left: Snowboard jacket by Twist; 
snow jeans by Shuvit; playing the game 
T-shirt at Barney's, N.Y.C; in-line skates by 
Rollerblade; mitts by Outdoor Research; 
jockey silks by H. Kauffman & Sons; shades by 
Vuarnef . Right: Snowboard jacket by Swag; 
britches by Burton; we don't play polo 
T-shirt, Heritage by Paris Walker; in-line skates 
by Rollerblade; gloves by Burton; 
shades by Ray Ban for Bausch & Lomb: 
jockey silks by H. Kauffman & Sons 
See The Details. 






While Rick James 
was ruling the 
charts with hits 
like "Super Freak" 
and "Give It to Me 
Baby, " he was 
descending into the 
drug addiction that 
led to his arrest last 
year. From behind 
bars, James tells 
Michael Goldberg 
how he fell so far so 
fast, why he hates 
Prince, and how 
being arrested may 
have saved his life 



£ RICK IN A HARD PLACE 

I Inside the San Fernando 
I courthouse, December 1993. 



The first time I went to LA. County Jail to visit Rick James, 
I didn't recognize him . I walked along a corridor past pris- 
oner after prisoner, each locked into a narrow booth with 
a Plexiglas window and a phone, each looking very much like 
the others in their drab prison garb. I had just passed booth 
number six when I noticed a prisoner frantically waving to me 
through the glass. 

It was Rick James, all right. He had shaved off his signature 
braids and put on a few pounds since I'd seen him last, in the 
mid-'8()s. This past September, James was convicted on three 
counts: assaulting and imprisoning a woman in November 1992 
at an expensive West Hollywood hotel, and furnishing cocaine 
toa second woman in July 1991 . The jury deadlocked or acquit- 
ted James on nineothercharges, including his alleged torture 
of the second woman with a hot knife and forcing her to have 
sex with both his fiancee, Tanya Anne Hijazi, and himself 

At his peak in the lace '70s and early '80s, James built on 
such influences as James Brown, Sly Stone, and, naturally, 
Motown (where, as a teenager, he had worked as a staff writer), 
and concocted a sound of his own, a killer punk funk blend. 
His image — long, jet-black braids, skintight spandex, and 
knee-high boots, a joint in hand, scantily dressed women at 
his side — remains unforgettable. 

But as the 42-year-old James now freely admits, through- 
out the '7()s, '80s, and early '90s, he was a drug addict. By the 
mid-'80s his star was rapidly fading. In the months leading up 
to his first arrest in August 1991, he became a recluse, seldom 
emerging from a trash-strewn bedroom filled with smoke from 
around-the-clock freebiising. 

After his arrest, I met with James on four separate occasions. 
Each visit involved a three- to four-hour wait in a large, crowd- 
ed visitors' area. Eventually, James's name would be called over 
a loudspeaker, and we would talk for about 30 minutes. He'd 
speak excitedly about a multi-C.Dcareer retrospective due from 
Motown this spring, and he rcmaincxl hopeful that his jail time 
would be short. Then the phone would godead, and the guards 
would handcuff and shackle him before leading him back to 
his cell. 

In January, his attorney worked out a deal with the L A, 
County district attorney s office that placed James in rehab, 
not prison, after allegations of misconduct during the trial sur- 
faced. ThcZ../\. T>;«o reported that an investigator for the DA s 
office had allegedly provided heroin to a key witness and that 



an internal investigation had begun. On January 21 the court 
sent James to the California Rehabilitation Center in Norco. 
If James successfully completes the rehab program, he could 
be out by September. 

During the trial, and throughout our interviews, James 
admitted to having shared drugs with the two women but 
vehemently denied all other charges. "A lot oflies wenton in 
this case," he said during one of our jailhouse conversations. 
"A lot of girls told a lot oflies." 

Folluwhigyoiir arrest, you uroteand recorded a songcalled "Dmti 
by Lau: " which begins: "Vfegot no reason in this cloudy room I I fe 
got no reason to Hi's. " As yon sit here today in jail, doyon still feel the 
way you did when you wrote that.-' 

No. But at the time that I wrote it, that's the way I was feel- 
ing. When you'resitting there and yougot apipe in your hand — 
you're smoking drugs, you're doing dope — there isn't much 
reason to be in that room other than the fact that you're getting 
high. Those were my thoughts, looking around at myself Not 
caring about living, spending S6,000 to $7,000 a week on 
cocaine. The loneliness setting in and the viciousness. 

In reiiikingyour bail after you were confided, the judgesaid. "I'm 
concerned almut the community's safety. I think he's a danger. "Is Rick 
James a danger to the community.'' 

If Rick James was getting high as he was getting before, 
that might be true. Other than that, I don't think I'm any dan- 
ger to the community. But I love the fact that my addiction is 
now restricted . I would 1 ike to be out . But I have to be out with 
this addiction under control. Cause, man, I feel whole now. 
I'm back to Rick now. The shit is all out of me. Tlie last thing 
I want to do is get high again, but the first thing I want to do 
is get high again. [Lat/ghs] It's like that song I sang on by the 
I.emonheads [" R ick James Style "]. It goes, "I don't wanna get 
high, but I don't wanna not get high." When I heard that, I 
was so excited about singing on it because the hypocrisy and 
denial is so wonderful. 

The district attorney u ho prosecuted you described you as a "sadis- 
tic animal. " Is Rick James a sadistic aninutl? 

I think of myself as a sadistic animal as much as I think of 
Peter Pan as a serial killer or Rev. Martin Luther King as a Ku 
Klux Klansman. But he's doing his job. His job is to make 
me look as bad as he can, and he's done a goixj job of that. 

What's jail l>een like? 

I'm in a six-foot-by-eight-foot cell with mice and rats and 
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roaches and criminals 23 hours a day. See, the section where I am is the pro- 
tective custody section. A lot of the people in there are in for 187s, murders. 
A lot of child molesters who have killed children. Rapists and bank robbers. 
I was next toLyleand Erik Menendezfora while. Found them to be nice guys — 
above and beyond what they're charged with. 

I relate to my fellow inmates as brothers. We talk about what brought us 
here, the things we've left behind and want to leave behind and change. 
Sometimes it's a lot of fun. The guys I'm around .seem like nice guys who got 
caught in weird circumstances. I believe in Inncxent Until Proven Guilty. But 
that's not the way it is. I was a guilty man as soon as I walked into the court- 
room. My thing was that I had to prove I was not as guilty as they said I was. 

Back ill 1982. uhikyoiiU'ei'eeNjoyiiigt/xsiiaias of StTeezSongsaiiJ"Siiper Freak." 
we spent some time together. On one occasion. I remember you u tre up all night in a room 
at the Record Plant arguing uith Sly Stone. All night yoH uere try ing to convince hiin. . . 

To stop getting high. Yeah, 1 remember that. I was telling Sly that get- 
ting into the pipe was the reason for his demise. I tried to tell him, "That fuck- 
ing cocaine, man, hasdatkened your senses. You're not making the music that 
you used to make. And it's all because smoking that pipe has become your 
main thing." 

He u asn 't buying u hat you u ■ere saying. 

No. How am I going to talk somelxjdy into it.'' I'm sitting there smoking! 
I'm giving it to him; he's smoking. And I'm saying, "Yo, Sly! I think you're a 
genius, and I think you're incredible and an innovator, and here you are tree- 
basing your whole lifeaway. " I wasa big hypocrite and I didn't even know it. 
If I could apologize to Sly, I would. Same things I said to him, I heard from so 
many people who loved and cared for me. And it went in one ear and came 
out the other. 

When I heard you were doing base I couldn't understand it. You used to be really 
down on freebase and people u 'ho did that. 

Yeah. I used to throw people out of my house, man. I never permitted that 
shit around me. 

So how' d you get started/ 

It was a freak accident. It happened in 198 1 • All I was doing then was snort- 
ing. But no matter whether you shoot it up your ass, whether you inject it or 
you snort it, a drug's a drug. I was in a hotel room in Chicago. I had these two 
chicks with me. I was almost in the middle of doing some sex and shit when 
I decided I wanted to find my friend. 

So I wenr looking for my friend, and he was in a room with some members 
of the Blackstone Rangers. And they had this big suitcase full of parapherna- 
lia and rocks and all kinds of pipes. They asked me if I'd done it before. I told 
them the truth, that I hadn't. They immediately started closing the case back 
up. Sol lied. I told them I was kidding, that I had done it. So they said, "Good, 
cause if you hadn't, we weren't going to be the ones to turn you on for the 
first time," 

In 1981 I took the first hit. And then, next thing I know, during the5/ret/ 
SoH^^ tour, I had a guy traveling with me who I hired just to cook it up forme. 
And I was gone then. I went from spending S 1 ,()()() a week on coke for snort- 
ing, to S3()(),0(K) to $400,000 a year. That quick, that fast. 

Did you feel that you tvere immune, ei ■en though you 'dseen what freebasing did to 
someone like Sly? 



In my insane way of thinking, I thought that Rick James could never get 
hooked. I didn't realize I was an addict, and if I had, I wouldn't have given a 
fuck anyway. All I knew was I had to have it. I had to wake up in the morning 
and stick cocaine in my nose to function. I had to go to a restaurant and be 
the big shot and pull this Rick James thing off, pull this image off. And this 
image was a coke-snorting, reefer-smoking sex maniac. 

How did things go sou -rong ? 

In the late '80s, my mother started to die from cancer. She passed in '91 , but 
those two years before '91 were when things started to really get dark. When 
she started to die, I was living in the house I bought from Mickey Rooney. It 
was a fabulous home. Had a rose garden, gazebo, Olympic-size |x)ol outside, 
big brick fireplaces, sunken living room, wood-beam ceilings. It was a beau- 
tiful place. And I never appreciated it. It took me four months before I even 
realized I had a rose garden outside the house, that's how out I was. 

I spent most of my time in the bedroom with the door closed. Those were 
the dark days. Once 1 moved up to that house, I started associating myself with 
street people, people who were out to get me, people who I knew were out to 
get me. It wasn't paranoia; it wasa fact. And I didn't give a hick. 

My friend Eddie Murphy and actor friends and musician friends of mine 
wouldcomcup to that house, and then they would never come back. Because 
they saw the kind ot people 1 was associating with: hustlers, dope dealers, crack 
dealers, thieves, pimps, prostitutes, killers, gangbangers. It was like a den of - 
thieves was around me. I kept myself involved with the lowest. Because I felt | 
low and 1 felt I was in a depraved state, so I might as well keep depraved peo- i 
pie around. The darkness started to get sadistic, depraved, ugly. i 
Did the drugs make you crazy? | 
Yeah. It's like looking Satan in the face. For me to be up 10 days or 12 days 2 
getting high was nothing unusual. Youstart losing your senses. You start los- | 
ing your balance. You start losing your insight. 1 mean seven, eight days smok- t 
ing dope on a continuous basis! Satan was really pulling on me; the darkness ; 
was pulling on me, man. I consider freebasing to be sucking on the devil's dick. f 
/ / became this downu ■ard spiral. ... • 
Yes. The last time I saw my mother before she went into a coma, she came \ 
up to that house. She was a very magical, very spiritual woman. And she knew. | 
She told me I Wiis going to cither go to jail or die in that house. 5 
Wlien you look at black music today . u hat influence do you see that you'iv had? | 
I see a lot. A lot of stuff that me and George Clinton are responsible for, in | 
terms of song structure, bass lines, how they texture things. Their harmonies. { 
And the production. Writing Street Songs, I think I was the first one to really » 
talk about life on the street. There was nobody else talking about pimps and = 
hoes, cops sh(X)ting people and shit. | 
What do you think of gangsta rap? | 
I don't like it . Ice Cube's a millionaire and he's talking about gangbanging j 
and bullshit. Tome, it doesn't make sense. I is silly and it's stupid. And I think 3 
eventually that shit is going to change. There are going to be some rappers r 
who are going to write about real relevant shit and positive shit other than | 
going out and shooting cops or going out and getting pussy and drinking a j 
40-ounce and gangbanging. | 
Are you disappointed that some oj your celebrity friends like Eddie Murphy and I 
A rsenio hai en '/ spoken out on your behalf? S 




I'm very disappointed. They're protecting their own rich asses. I 'm mad 
more at the black stars than the white ones. I've had more white people come 
on my behalf. In times of trouble, man, that's when black people need black 
people to stand up for them. Some of my rich, so-called good friends could 
have come and offered some assistance, but they didn't. All they did was run. 
'Cause they didn't want to have their little careers tainted with the fact that 
they knew me, when everyone in the world knows they know me anyway. So 
they can all kiss my ass. 

Teena Marie came to visit you. 

Yes, she did. And Teena Marie was in court too. That's what I'm saying. 1 
had more white people defend me than blacks. Eddie didn't come up there. 
Arseniodidn't come up there. M.C. Hammer didn't come up. None of the peo- 
ple that used my music .. . 

Speaking of people who used your music, hmvdidyou feel about Hammer using "Super 
Freak" for "U Can't Touch This"? 

1 felt okay about it because I got paid. But I don't consider M.C. Hammer 
to have a lot of integrity. Did you see him in court? Did you see him say any- 
thing to try and help me? It was my song. He won a Grammy award for it. 
He still hasn't sent me one. But I never looked at M.C. Hammer like any 
topflight artist. M.C. Hammer is a passing nothing. He's not even worth my 
calking about. 

What about Prince? Haven't you had some trouble with him? 

He was very disrespectfiil to my motherat a party after the American Music 
Awards. She asked for his autograph, and he kind of looked at herand ran away 
and stuff like that. But he was also disrespectfiil to the Maryjane Girls when 
we did the Universal Amphitheatre. He had his bodyguard carry him around 
while the girls were on stage, trying to get attention. He's a little, arrogant, 
snooty-nosed motherfucker. I think he's a brilliant musician and agreat com- 
poser, but as a person he needs a good asskickin'. I mean, he could do with a 

2 can of "Get Right. " He could use a can of "Act Right. " I don't have any love 
5 for Prince. Prince is one of those kinds of blacks who don't really want to be 
E black and don't want to be a man. He's one of those confused little mother- 

X 

<i fuckers, and I really don't have any time for that in my life. 

!■ Yoi4r mother-in-law-to-U told me she thinks that you 're very insecure and that 

I you feel you don 't really deserve all the fame and money. 

1 I think that has a lot of validity. When I was growing up, I never felt like 

S a whole person. I always thought there was something mentally wrong with 

^ me. I ran away from home a lot as a kid, looking for something. But I didn't 

I know what it was. There was something missing inside of me, I felt. I didn't 

S feel I was 100 percent human. 

3 Was that partially due to your not having a father around? 

I Of course, not having a father had a lot to do with it. Being raised by a moth- 

S er who had to work two jobs all her life had a lot to do with it. Being black 

I and born in the ghetto and not thinking that you can get out. That's what most 

• of us go through. Most black people born in the United States today have a 

: psychological defect. We're bom into something that's not what we perceive 

; life to be. 

I We're born in flicking ghettos of poverty, drugs, pimps, gangsters, pros- 

S titutes, guns. That is what you call mental illness. So from jump street, black 

I people are mental patients in the hospital of fucking life. A lot of blacks don't 



understand this. So I'm here to tell them: Look at it like it's a mental hospi- 
tal. And like in any hospital, the first thing you have to do is get well. And to 
get well, we have to say we are somebody, we are relevant to life, we can get out 
of here, and we don't have to pick up guns and kill people and pimp our sis- 
ters. We don't have togangbang. And we can get out. 

During the trial you repeatedly and adamantly stated that, u ith the exception of 
sharing your drugs u 'ith people who u ere already drug users, you did none of the things 
you uere accused of. 

I stand by what I said at the trial. I have been railroaded and subjected to 
some shit that I brought on myself by just having the wrong people around 
me. But it's deeper still, and this gets really political within the office of the 
district attorney. Pretty soon, all that's going to come out. There's a lot of lies 
and fabrication going on. 

People have been after me to put me behind bars for a long time. Because 
I'm black, because I'm who I am, I say what I say. Whites don't like that and 
they never have. They never wanted to accept an intelligent black man with 
any kind of power whatsoever. Never. They never have and they never will. 
Especially when the black man can have it on his terms, not their terms. And 
he's not an ass-kissin' boy. 

And I did a lot of having agood time. Green women, white women, brown 
women, black women. It didn't make any difference. I love women. I got high. 
I rcxle in Learjets. I associated with presidents and queens, pimps and hoes. I 
spoke what was on my mind and had a great time. There's a lot of people in the 
bureaucracy who didn't like that. And they followed my behavior patterns for 
along time. Finally, they got a chance to use it all against me, and they did it 
very well. But it's all backfiring in their face, pray to God. And I'm excited 
about that. It will all come out in the wash. 

You told me the other day that ending up in jail may just be one of the best things 
that's happened to you. 

It stopped me from doing drugs. It gave me a good chance to see who my 
friends are. It gave me a chance to get clear — my consciousness. It gave me a 
chance for my eyes to finally see. It gave me achance to rest, to get my thoughts 
together. It gave me a chance to eat three meals aday, get healthy again. It gave 
me a chance to get closer to God . It gave me a chance to thank the Lord for each 
and every precious day that I live, incarcerated or free. That if I have another 
day on this planet, that I owe it to God and not to man. 

It gave me a chance to see all the beauty that I've missed . It gave me a chance 
to finally look at my life for what it can be and not what it was. It gave me a 
chance to see that I could love again, that I could love me again. That I wasn't 
a hopeless case and I wasn't a has-been and I'm not just a nobody. I'm a child 
of God and I'm a child of this universe and there's still a lot of love in me and 
I'm not cold-blooded and I'm not a maniacal killer and I'm not a black Marquis 
de Sade. I'm James Johnson, also known as Rick James, who happened to let 
his life run amok because of a fucking pipe and a rock of cocaine. 

Every day that I'm here, man, I get stronger and I get stronger and I get 
stronger. I think God has something planned for me. This isn't something I 
have to worry about for today or tomorrow. I think it's down the road. Right 
now, he just wants to keep me living, and keep me getting back to me. □ 

Michael Goldberg is a contributing editor of Rolling Stone. 
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"He dresses like a dapper don. . . He's a God-sent original, the man of My dmims. . . What a mighty good man" — Salt-N-Pepa, "Whatta Man" 



What can a lady do but croon the smoother-than-smooth, might-ee fine visuals 
inspired by such classic films as Superfly, Shaft, and The Mack, laid out here by 
two stars of the gangsta field: Too Short (the heir apparent to Big Daddy Kane — 
"but," says Short, "I'm more of a player, dig?") and the up-and-coming prince 
ofthe continuing gangsta tradition, 14-year-old 2 Low("Thesegirls got it going 
on"). The two Toos: Dr. Feelgood and Sweetback in gangsta looks with a bullet. 

Photographs by Darryl Turner 
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AINT NOBODY 

Lace slip dress by Seimn at 
Shouroom Setta, N. Y.C. 



DORIGHTWOMAN 
DO RIGHT MAN 

(Rear): Yellou Jress by 
Gianni Versace, 
( Center rear): Bustier by 
MoscbiniK while marabou - 
trimmed coat by Karl 
La^erfeld: earrings by 
Robert Lee Morris. 
( Front left): 2 Lou's jacket 
by Matheu Batanian: 
hat by Kangol: sunglasses 
by Persol at Paul Smith 
Boutique. iV.KC. 



SOMETHING 
HE CAN FEEL 

I l^ft Center): Beaded 
tabard by Adrienne Landau', 
bra and chiffon shorts by 
Dolce & Gabbana: 
tiara by Erickson Beamon 
for Anna Sui. 

( Right): Pajamas and robe by 
Giorgio Armani. 
I Left): Pajamas by 
Todd Oldham: earrings by 
Robert Lee Morris 
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le diminutive blond stands within the Moorish masterpiece that 
is the Ed Sullivan Theater in midtown Manhattan, exuding the 
aura of a true professional. As the final 10 tense minutes before 
taping her guest performance on the l^teShow With David Let- 
Imiian tick away, she decisively juggles a dozen demands, bick- 
cring over the breakdown ol a song with bandleader Paul 
Shaffer, disagreeing with her backup dancers on their 
blocking, meeting various network suits — all the 
while c[x)lly blowing big bubbles with her gum. She 
ruiscs through the next run-through noncha- 
lantly, almost mechanically — more preoccupied 
with surveying her dancers' marks, catching 
.ucs from Shaffer, and studying her own 
movements in themonitor than with focus- 
ng on her singing. Nonetheless, she calm- 
ly and effortlessly blows the roof off the 
joint with a voice so powerful even the 
veterans are floored. 

"Great! " shouts Shaffer as soon as 
the song ends. 

"Smoke. " she says evenly. 
"You look great," Shaffer adds, and 
then says, "It's very Madonna, with the 
dancers and all." 

She drops the demands at hand 
and heads toward Shaffer like a heat- 
seeking missile. If only he had read 
her downplaying of the Madonna com- 
parisons in those newspaper articles a few years 
ago. Too many Late Nights for Shaffer, perhaps. 
Sensing a touchcxl nerve, he intuitively backpedals, 



Neiv York breeds broads. 
Some of them become legends. 
With seven Top 10 pop hits, a new 
album, and a role in a Warren Beatty 
movie, is Taylor Dayne next in line? 



ng"assheclosesin. Finally, 

comparisons are popping 
did when she burst onto the 
i had a good seven years now 
I. After four years without a 
release, the Long Island native has shift- 
iireer into a higher gear and seems 
on her way to setting the record 
ight: She's not just some pop 
rincess knockoff. 

However, the Madonna call is, 
well, for today at least, pretty 
ious — her urban glamour- 
;irl chic rivals the Blond 
One's b>est efforts, and her 
sound is unmistakably 
Shep Pettibone (Madon- 
na's master remixer and 
producer), who along 
with Dayne produced 
"I'll 'Wait," the latest sin- 
gle from her latest al- 
bimi. Soul Dancing. Plus 
there's Dayne 's recent 
casting in the role of "a 
sistah" in Madonna ex 





Warren Beacty's top-secret remake of An Affair to 
Remember, which she can't really talk about. The 
inevitable Streisand comparisons started flying last fall 
when she began working with producer-composer Jule 
Styne on a proposed Broadway remake of Funny Girl. 
(The project has since been shelved.) But still, Aim Taylor 
Dayne will be having none of that pigeonholing busi- 
ness, thank you. 

"I look at it," she says in her rapid-fire, no-nonsense 
tone, "like, when you start a career, let'ssay, as I have — 
I'm a singer, huh? I started off with a dance record, so 
people think, 'Oh, she's a dance diva.' Then I come out 
with a ballad — 'Oh, so she's a pop artist.' Now I'm ven- 
turing into film, so it's, 'Oh, so now she writes and she's 
dance but she's pop so she's just a diva or she's just a 
great singer.' 

"It's called experimenting" she says, spelling it out in 
exasperation. "It's called expanding. I've had my own 
dreams, my aspirations internally, and now it's just more 
external, you know, all the directions I've really wanted 
to go in. You work toward it. It's a life's plan." 

Soul Dancing is the result of a calculated, if less than 
risky, effort on her part to keep that plan on track. It's a 
sophisticated musical and emotional departure from 
her two previous albums, \9STsTell It to Aly Heart and 
1989's Can 't Fight Fate. While those albums spawned 
seven Top 10 hits and made Taylor Dayne a household 
name, they also limited her public appeal. On one side, 
she was lumped, not unfairly, into a category with Teena 
Marie. (As my dentist puts it, "For a white girl, she 
sounds as close to Aretha as anyone can. ") The other cat- 
egory was far worse: Tiffany. The initial hits had such a 
canned, teenybop flair that they shamed many admiring 
fans into the closet. 

The tone of Dayne's material has matured this time, 
in both sound and substance. Under the initially skep- 
tical eye of Arista head Clive Davis, Dayne cowrote six 
of the album's 1 1 tracks and sought out superproducers 
Pettibone, Narada Michael Walden, and Robert Cli- 
villes and David Cole to bolster her longtime arrange- 
ment with British producer Ric Wake. 

"I was feeling stale, musically," she explains. "I real- 
ly wanted to get a different insight. I knew music was 
gonna change. I knew I couldn't go up there and just be 
doing the same old thing. It was an attempt to show 
myself that I have more." 



questions." She takes a breath and shrugs. "'Y'ou start to 
question yourself, " she says, "because you gotta shit or 
get off the pot." 

Sing the lyrics.' Sing the melody!' " Dayne barks out of 
the side of her mouth from a banquette in Man- 
hattan's Coffee Shop. Even the incessant din of this 
loud, trendy restaurant and its self-consciously wacky 
'50s decor are relegated to the background by her ani- 
mated anecdote about Broadway legend Jule Styne. She 
takes her Soul Dancing club tour on the road in a few 
days, and she seems to be gearing up emotionally — 
beaming and radiant, energy flowing and teeth clacking 
as she plows through her soy burger and its "like, killer" 
nonfat dressing. 

"Thank God, I had a day job already, " she says of the 
audition. "Because he was, like, '/ don't understand what 
you're singing. I don't understand this!' And I go, 'Well, I'm 
a very intelligent woman. What do you want to hear.'' " 
Dayne assumes a comical Groucho Marx pose, wav- 
ing her hand dismissively and speaking as though her 
teeth clench a cigar. "He goes, 'Sing the lyrics! Sing the 
melody! Don't exaggerate it! Sing the song!' And so I did. 
And he was, like, 'That was very lovely, dahling. Now 
sing this: "Don't Rain on My Parade." ' I slammed it 
down his throat, and the rest was history," she says, slap- 
ping her hand on the table. "We were in love after that." 

Taylor Dayne is a true broad: part Ethel Merman, 
part early Bette Midler, and part suburban rock rat. At 
a photo shoot earlier in the day — to which she brings 
herown wardrobe — she crouches for the photographer 
and voices concern about her "beaver shot." She is, in 
short, "a handful," as manager Frank DiLeo says: a lev- 
elheaded, in-your-fece Long Island homegirl who seems 
to know exactly where she stands, even while switch- 
ing personae like a cultural chameleon. She'll sing on 
the runways of a couture feshion show during the spring 
collections one minute, then turn up at Madison Square 
Garden to belt out "The Star-Spangled Banner" at the 
1994 NHL All-Star Game the next. 

" When "Tell It to My Heart' busted out, it really blew 
people away," Ric Wake recalls. Wake has produced 
Natalie Cole and Hall & Oates, as well as Mariah Carey 
(another ambitious, young Long Island singer). ""People 
were, like, ' W/w is this girl.'' They thought she was, like, 
black or some kind of ethnic. They were just blown away 



Todd Rundgren concerts and travel in packs to Jones 
Beach, rather than kibitzing with those who were 
" bouncy like cheerleaders," she says. ""Neil 'Ybung, Joni 
Mitchell, patch pants, feathers, Boston concerts. You 
know what I'm saying? That was me." 

The Wundermans' was an intellectual and creative 
middle-class Jewish household, one where the parents 
encouraged their children artistically (Dayne's two 
brothers are in the music business as well). "They tried 
their best to really immerse me in whatever they could, " 
she says. " We were always in the city. I was always see- 
ing off-Broadway productions, musicals, dance, the- 
ater, whatever they could get their silly hands on. While 
I was as removed as probably a lot of my neighbors were, 
I was offered, at least, more choices. " 

The radio offered Dayne even more choices, perhaps 
explaining how she can glide so easily from Barry White 
to Diane Warren to high-energy dance pop to rock 'n' 
roll and back again. "When I turned on the radio in the 
early '70s or whenever," she says, "there weren't pop 
charts, black charts, hip hop and dance charts. You had 
Blood, Sweat and Tears on the same station as Stevie 
Wonder on the same station as Al Green on the same 
station as Aretha on the same station as Karen Carpenter, 
and I go on. I was buggin', man. I was always charged 
by radio, black music. But that's irrelevant, honestly. 
The point is that V\eseen it, you know. You have to lis- 
ten to what's going on around you, internalize it, digest 
it, and then regurgitate it as whatever your art is. So 
that's how it works, I guess." 

Dayne started singing in a local hard rock band at 15 
and after high school tcx)k opera lessons. She drifted in 
and out of two other local groups. Felony and a pop>-new 
wave act called the Next, and by 1984 had gone solo at 
a Russian nightclub called Odessa in Brighton Beach, 
Brooklyn. For the next several years she sang American 
Top 40 tunes in phonetic Russian until the wee hours 
of the morning and sent out demos during the day. One 
caught the ear of Ric Wake, and together in the mid- 
'80s they recorded two dance tracks — which he describes 
as "underground, clubby, street kind of stuff" — under 
the name Leslee. 

But the records failed to provide the crossover tick- 
et to the mainstream the two had hoped for, so when 
Arista came forward with a contract, Dayne, who was 
still singing at Odessa, decided to kiss Leslee good-bye. 



SAYS JULE STYNE, "TAYLOR HAS THE TALENT 



The end product is an introspective, spiritual vibe 
matched with a significantly fuller, house-inflected 
sound. Soulful outpourings mesh with contemplative 
yearnings for commitment; relationships are begged 
for, but the craving itself is also analyzed. It is Dayne's 
way of paying homage not only to the premillennial 
Zeitgeist but also to both the benefi ts and drawbacks of 
generational change and herown biological ticking. 

"That's the twenties, baby, that's the early thirties," 
says Dayne, who is 32. "We are the questioning people. 
Our parents weren't doing the same trip. There was no 
such thing as "Question your motives." We'regiven the 
opportunity, because women don't have to have chil- 
dren at 22 now, Ciod forbid. There's no 'Sup|X)sed to be.' 
Now, I can't believe how many of my woman friends 
and me don't have a guy in our lives — but we do ask 



by this little girl singing th'\% crazy thing," 

"Well, she's loud," says a laughing DiLeo, who has 
managed Michael Jackson and advised Prince. "A lot of 
Taylor has to do with her voice andhet persona — and 
her talent. She does have a lot of talent." 

The neighborhood in which Taylor Dayne (nfc Leslie 
Wunderman) was raised was "no joke" — a suburban 
grab bag that claims Howard Stern, Twisted Sister, and 
Hollywood producer Scott Rudin as natives. Her father 
was a rare-coin dealer and her mother a onetime actress 
( "the original drama queen," Dayne says) who fought 
blockbusting in the '70s and stayed put in Freeport, 
Long Island. "I lived in a black community, and went 
to a school that was primarily white," she says, "with 
dirtballs and jocks. " Dayne sided with the dirtballs, 
preferring to hang out at Belmont Park Racetrack for 
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She consulted Dee Snider, the lead singer of Twisted 
Sister (for whom she had sung backup) and a fellow 
Baldwin High School alum, who advised that her celes- 
tial firepower would be increased with a male-sound- 
ing stage name. Together they came up with Taylor, and 
after she found her new last name in a baby book, her 
persona was complete. A star was born. 

It's a painfully bright winter's day in New York as the 
black Lincoln Town Car crawls through traffic, inch- 
ing its way across l6th Street toward Union Square. 
The driver seems new at his job: Each step is tentative, 
every turn questionable. As the car reaches Fifth Avenue, 
it suddenly turns south, alarming all of the passengers — 
all except Dayne, that is. Sandwiched between two 
members of herstaffin the back, she makes a solitary 
show of faith in the driver "He knows where he's going," 
she says, quietly chiding the others. 

Dayne knows how it feels to be second-guessed. 
Following the heady rush of success she experienced in 
the late '80s, she reassessed her personal and professional 
life and forged ahead in a new direction. But since her 
first two albums had sold over 4 million copies in the 
U.S. alone in slightly less than two years, her decision 
to abandon a prescribed pop formula raised a few eye- 
brows at her record label. Even for Dayne, her next 
album would take a supreme act of willfulness. 

"There's a lot of cooks in the kitchen, honey," she 
says. "You don't go away, make a record, hand it in, and 
they go, 'Oh, bless you, child.' There's a lot of opinions, 
and often they're right. You know, I had seven Top 10 
records. Why would I want to break something that 
worked just fine? 

"Bcaiiise it didn't feel right," she says, answering her 
own question. "I didn't feel like I was going to contin- 
ue moving in a direction that satisfied myself I felt things 
changing internally, instinctually. I was thinking about 
a new album, but it wasn't coming. I didn't realize it, 
but I was already breaking patterns from before." 

She changed management to Frank DiLeo, leaving 
the remains of Tommy Mottola's Champion Enter- 
tainment — along with its cherished client, Carey — 
behind. Dayne also did a little personal housecleaning, 
ending a relationship and selling her big Victorian home 
"on the hill" on Long Island. Other changes were more 
clandestine. Back in 1987, when "Tell It to My Heart" 



broke as a single. Arista demanded an album; she and 
Wake delivered in six weeks. Dayne suddenly became 
a star, running from one performance to the next, hair 
extensions flying, having a grand old time. "She was a 
freakin' nut," Wake recalls, "a total maniac, but in a 
good way. It was all new, and it was happening. But you 
get in the business for a while, and you find out what's 
real and what's not. " It wasn't too long before the for- 
mer Nassau Community College philosophy student 
knew she needed a reality check. 

"I stripped down. Needed to. Had to," she says. "I've 
tripped on myselfbefore, and I don't want my ambition 
to get in the way of me loving life, of knowing what real- 
ly matters. You know, there's a real disease called 
Wanting to Be Someone," Dayne says. "It's a human di- 
sease. It's a human error, and I'm just learning about it. 
But I 've tried to come home." 

And vihWeSoiil Dancing has yet to burn up the charts 
like her first two albums, neither she nor DiLeo seems 
overly concerned. "Two things you have to be prepared 
for, " DiLeo says. "One, your regular audience may be a 
little late in buying it because that's not what they 
thought you were going to do. So you have to have 
patience. And you have to know that most (leople don't 
want to accept change in general. The whole world's 
like that. But you have to break in that audience. You 
have to convince them that it's okay that you changed 
a little bit, and you have to find some new people." 

"You know, maybe it's not charting as I want to now, 
but that's this climate out there, man," Dayne says. 
"Everything just moves and goes. Talent will prevail. " 

It so happens that the driver of the Town Car has in 
fact made a wrong turn and missed Union Square entire- 
ly. Dayne says simply, calmly, "We fucked up." 

Some legends suffer from an ignominious yet defin- 
ing gig that dogs them throughout their careers. 
Bette Midler played the Continental Baths. Barry 
Manilowi<?cWBette Midler at the Continental Baths. 
Vanessa Williams was Miss America. With Taylor 
Dayne, everyone seems to know about her years in 
Brighton Beach, and after talking about it time and 
time again, she seems ready to leave it behind with all 
those comparisons. 

"It was a hoot, without a doubt," she says of her gig 
at Odessa. "That was a pay-the-rcnt, leam-how-to-live- 



and-how-to-be-spontaneous job, because they're liv- 
ing in the moment, right then and there. Come on! Come 
on! Come on! It helped melosealotoffear,"shesays. "It 
was like I was holding on to the edge of the pool, you 
understand? And they pushed me off the edge of the 
pool all the time. And it was always into the deep end. 
If I had failed, 1 would've failed. And that sort of expe- 
rience helped me gain ground to go into, say, a movie 
experience and try to really be there and not grasp onto 
whatever I could find just to hold myself up, you know?" 

In a pop culture where everyone's a critic, Taylor 
Dayne has taken her share of blows. The press has re- 
minded her flat out that she really isn't that attractive. 
Rock critics in the Neif York Times trash her performances 
and her singing. The FM dial notwithstanding, the only 
evidence of her having reached critical mass is a perox- 
ide porn star named Taylor Wayne. Even Jule Styne's 
admiration takes on a bittersweet edge: The only way 
Dayne will enter Streisand's league, he says, is by aban- 
doning the form in which she's had the most success. 

"Taylor has the talent to sing Gershwin and Porter," 
Styne says. "Why doesn't she take inventory of where 
she is now? She's been in rock so many years, but she 
hasn t made stardom yet, and pretty soon there's going 
to be another girl taking her place. She'll be old! You 
never get old on the stage! Barbra Streisand had one of 
the most unbelievable evenings the other night in Las 
Vegas, and she's — what, let's see — she's 52 or something 
like that, and she ain't old. She can sing her ass off I But 
she's singing the good music. That lasts forever" 

At least for the moment, Dayne has plenty of glam- 
orous distractions like interviews and tours, fashion 
shoots, film roles, and auditions to take her mind off 
these bigger career questions and critical assaults. "It's 
hard enough believing in myself every damn minute of 
the day, because I don't, you know. I'm human," she 
says. For the first time all day, she is subdued, the look 
in her eyes signaling a trace of vulnerability. "My inse- 
curities are heavy, you know, and some days are heavier 
than others." She reflects momentarily, then brightens 
a bit. "But I'm very joyful and light today, I think, per- 
sonally. " Suddenly, the gleam in her eye returns. "You 
gotmeona good day. So don 'l fuckin ' ruin it."0 

Bill Van Parys is an assistant editor at Rolling Stone who 
uriles frequently about media and pop culture. 



TO SING GERSHWIN AND PORTER." 
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Fly girls and B -boys bust new looks as fashion designers scour the streets in their never- 
ending search for inspiration. Is everyone shouting hip hop hooray? Scott Poulson-Bryant 
examines the inner seams of the baggy-jeans-and-boots set 



SCOTT GETS ON THE TRAIN 

Four years ago I wrote about black kids and fashion, and decided that 
what we wear and how it's worn are just continuing battles in an ever- 
changing style war that is the birthright of young black kids everywhere. 
I started thinking about that the other day. 

I'm on the F train, about 7 p.m. on a Wednesday night in February, 
swooshing underground toward Brooklyn, and I'm checking out the 
four black girls sitting across from me. They're jy)rfr;J';«/; me with their 
garments. Peep this: Honey No. 1 sports white fringed bell-bottoms 
and scuffed black suede platform shoes. Her flannel shirt is buttoned to 
the top, and a big gold rope curls around her neck. Her light brown hair 
is swooped up under a Karl Kani skully, its shiny metal patch glisten- 
ing. She wears a leather jacket, just like her three friends. One of them 
wears a Norfolk State sweatshirt and baggy jeans over motorcycle boots. 
They all have Esprit knapsacks. 

And they're so hip hop. 

It's there, in their casual disregard for genre and the noticc-me non- 
chalance they exude. They know I'm looking at them, and they talk 
louder about some girl from around the way who got dogged by her 
man. Thegirl in the Karl Kani skully pulls a cigarette from her bag and 
waves it around, unlit, as she talks. She's fierce, and she knows it. 

Is she the "Audrey Hepburn of homegirls, " as Veronica Webb — top 
black model and style journalist — wrote in Alluref 

Well, Audrey Hepburn, fabulous waifish creature that she was, had 
Givenchy to pull her look together in the rarefied worlds of Glen Cove 
estates, Roman Holiday, and Breakfast at Tiffany's. When your world runs 



more toward busy inner-city projects. Crown Heights cookouts, and 
dinner at Mickey D's, you might have a less luxurious wardrobe to pull 
from. But that hasn't stopped black and Latino kids — the seers of style, 
it sooften seems — from finding a look that tells the world who they are. 

Isaac Mizrahi — oneof the Fashion Avenue designers who found inspi- 
ration in the street-savvy melange of hip hop kids, covering his models 
in gold medallions and three-finger rings in 1991 — has said, "The most 
stylish people are the homegirls and homeboys. " How do the homcboys 
and homegirls do it? As Toni Morrison wrote in Jazz, black folks know 
that "a badly dressed body is nobody at all. " And faced with nobody- 
ness, with invisibility, the kids go for notice-me: Look how baggy my 
jeans can get. Look how fly my boots are. Look at these huge earrings. 
Look at all this store-bought hair, yeah, uh-huh, />!( mine, I got the receipt 
at home. Look at me. I'm fly. If I don't have a look, I don't exist. Of- 
tentimes, some of the looks come from the very places that have found 
inspiration in the looks themselves. Confused? Peep this: 

ROSHANDA SPARKS THE KIDS 

Let's call her Roshanda. Roshanda goes to work in a fashion concoction 
all her own. She might whip together a kilt with some black tights 
and black logger boots. But that's not all. She'll throw on a hoodie and 
her father's old Kangol and her big doorknocker earrings and her 
boyfriend Dante's gold chain and a big New York Knicks team jacket 
cause it's kinda cold. She's out in the world, doing her thing, making 
other women uncomfortable, cause she looks just so fly, so effortlessly 
put together. A fashion season later, you might see on a runway, worn 
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by a white woman throwing all the "street" shade 
she can, a kilt with some tights and a hoodie and 
some chains and a variation ona Kangol. Only the 
Kangol and the hoodie will have the logo of some 
fashion empire emblazoned across the front. The 
ladies who shop — dressing "down" to dress up and 
feel the exoticism of the "edge" — will buy this look 
for thousands of dollars. But the knockoff artists are 
paying attention. And a couple of months later, a 
knockoff of that hoodie with the logo, or without, 
will turn upon some table on the street, and a whole 
lot of Roshandas will buy them up, knowing full 
well that they started the look Uptown or in 
Brooklyn or on the South Side of Chicago. 



A FENDI BAG AND A BAD ATTITUDE 

There's this thing called hip hop fash- 
ion. You know, the baggy-jeaned, mul- 
ticolored, big-boot look that lines the 
blocks of inner cities, that's beamed 
around the world via video, that lias tak- 
en on the mantle of hip for the bored 
suburban hordes that look to the city 
dweller for inspiration and cool. 

What exactly is hip hop fashion? 
What is a hip hop outfit? What is hip 
hop gear? Can it be purchased? Is it cre- 
ated? And how did it go from the B-look 
of B-boys to the A-look of Fashion Av- 
enue, of fashion correctness? And who 
decided, as GQ and other magazines of 
choice have confirmed, that hip hop 
tashion is dead? 

"Hip hop fashion isn't dead, because 
it never really was alive, " says Dwayne 
Pride, director of marketing for Two 
Hype Action Ware, one of several grow- 
ing sportswear and merchandising com- 
panies devoted to street -savvy gear. 
Pride continues, "When the big design- 
ers and broader fashion industry found 
out about it, they needed a name to sell 
ic, to market it. Then it started being 
called hip hop fashion. " 



LAURA LOOKS TO THE STREET 

Spring Collection Week, 199.3 . The Sup- 
per Club, in Times Square, is the site of 
the Label fashion show. Label, created 
and designed by Laura Whitcomb, built 
its reputation on the Adidasdress: a long 
sheath of nylon, adorned with long sleeves and the 
ubiquitous racing stripes. To the energetic beat of 
hip hop music, the models make their entrances. 
Almost all of the women are white, waifish, mod- 
el-y. All of the men are black or Latino. The audi- 
ence, made up of chichi fashion magazine types and 
entertainment industry gadflies, loved the collec- 
tion. The next day Women's Wear Daily, the fash- 
ion industry bible, named a Whitcomb gown the 
"dress of the day. " Virtually every fashion book on 
the stands featured the dress in their spring fashion 
pages. Only one magazine featured the dress — its 
energy and execution lifted directly from the streets 
of inner cities — on a black girl: TheSouire. And that 
was months before the show. 



NAME-DROPPING 

Call it status symbolizing, keepin'up 
with the Joneses, or just plain oV fashion 
consciousness, but rappers know what they like. 
Here are a tew lyrical sbou t-ou ts to some of hip 
hop 's/crvonte designers. 

"Thraw on tha Bally ahoai and tha fly graan aocks." 

Doug E. Fresh and Slick Rick. ~La Di Da Di" 

"I want back in. 1 forgot my Kangol." 
Doug E. Fresh and SJici Rick. "La Di Da Di" 
"Instead of Polo, he wore Brut." 
Sait-N-Pepa. "The Showsloppei" 
"Wearing Calvin Klein Obsession cologne." 
Doug £. Fresh, "Keep Rising to the Top" 
"Girbauds hangin' baggy. HiUiger on tha top." 
Grand Puixi. "360" 
"So I slid into Mocy's. got Guess? and Polo." 
Zhigge, "floJcin'in (he Dough" 
"I bad a North Face jacket. Polo shirt diamond on my hand." 
Akinyele. "No Exit" 




"Then I checked my Swatch to see the time." 

De La Soul. "Buddy" 
"Wsaring Carhartt and leather, motherfuck the weather." 
Apache. "Gangsta Bitch" 
"Karl Kani saggin', Timboa draggin'." 
MCLyte.'Rultneck" 
"The type of female with fly Gucci wear." 
Biz Markie. "Vapors" 
"Lea on my lags, Adidas on my feet." 
Bun-D.M.C, "floct Box" 
"When I dress, it's never nothing less than Guess?." 
Was. "Represent" 
"Yo, Champion gear that 1 rock you get 
your boots knocked." 
Wu-Tang Clan. "Wu-Tang: Seventh Chamber" 
"Genuine like Gucci, ttzw like sushi." 
Big Daddy Kane. "Raw" 
"Strictly army suits and long black Timberland boots." 
KooJ G Rap. ■■Wanted Dead or Alive" 
"Lookin' at my Gucci, it's alMUt thol time." 
SchooiyD, "Gucci Time" 
"Put your Fila's on." 
SchooJyD, "Pul yourFiJo'sOn" 
"Better stop talkin' about your wack Puma sneokersl" 
Boogie Down Productions, The Bridge Is Over" 
"I still rock Nike." 
US3. "Cantaloop(FlipFaniasia)" 

M.V. 



The Label show reminded me of a couple of sea- 
sons back, when Karl Lagerfeld sent models down 
the runway for the house of Chanel in chains of gold 
draped over baggy jeans that dragged around their 
hips. Hugging their midriffs were underwear 
waistbands, a lot like the brother-on-the-corner look. 
He'd done this before, as WWD noted on its cover in 
April 199 1 : "It started in Paris when Karl Lagerfeld 
dedicated hisChanel collection to the 'nouveau rap- 
per.'" The cover photodisplayedamodel in Mizra- 
hi, with gold medallions looped over a wool suit. 
"Now," WWD continued, "New York picks up the 
beat, and Isaac Mizrahi, inspired by his ele\'ator oper- 
ator, is leading the crew." Inspired, indeed. 

CALVIN GOES TO COLLEGE 
I remember meeting fashion designer 
Calvin Klein at college back in 1987. 
This was Brown University, Spring 
Weekend, and all the kids were out on 
the fraternity quad, waiting for a band 
to begin playing. Calvin was there with 
his daughter, Marci,aclassmate of mine. 
The thing I remember most about Cal- 
vin, as he was meeting students around 
him, was the incisive and penetrating 
looks he shot around the yard. He 
seemed to be recording. This setting had 
to be an inspiration to him: all these 
young, energetic students cavorting 
with their casualness, the utter luxury 
of their youth and vitality as wearable 
and flauntable as any article ofclothing. 

Recently, Calvin Sport, his ready- 
to-wear sportswear line, evolved into 
CK Calvin Klein, rethought for a new, 
younger generation, ageneration obvi- 
ously influenced by the edgy earthiness 
of the "street." In the fall 1992 collec- 
tion, models strode down the runway in 
Kangol-inspired po'boy caps, baggy 
(often backward) jeans, and with their 
undcr^vear showing. All that flavor. 

Then there were the omnipresent 
Calvin Klein underwear ads; Marky 
Mark in boxer-briets, with his low-slung 
baggy jeans. The devil-may-care smirk, 
built-up body, and straight-on sexual 
smoldering positively sold high fashion 
in ghetto chic clothing. Marky Mark 
was giving the same hard-rock mythol- 
ogy originally personified by hip hop artists like 
L.L. Cool J and Treach. 

RANDY'S FASHION REPORT 

Which brings us back to Roshanda. The cycle of 
retail round-robin, the logo attachments, the name- 
brand game has power precisely because of Ro- 
shandas invisibility and her original notice-me 
look. The very visible Webb explains, "Expensive 
high fashion representsdisposable income and thus 
freedom. The kids who are disenfranchised, who 
don't participate directly in the fashion flow, are 
excluded from the luxury ofit. So it makes it all the 
more appealing to them when that style has 'arrived' 
on the runway or in fashion pages." 



Cri 



And they buy. Hip hop culture has derived as 
much of its power from the consumerist impulse as 
it has from young, urban anger. Music has become 
the vehicle to dis or big-up the latest fashion trend. 
In '84 Run-D.M.C. did in fact rap, "Calvin Klein's 
no friend of mine / Don't want nobody 's name on 
my behind. " But also remember that in 1986 they 
roamed the world rapping about "My Adidas." 
Brand loyalty marks the spot for young inner-city 
shoppers who blow up the spot for so many of the 
brand makers. 

For example, who would ever have guessed that 
work wear like Carhartt orTimberland would turn 
out to be fashion favorites of young, urban shop- 
pers, reinvented for a generation ofblack and Latino 
kids who mythologize themselves as the purveyors 
of newness? Or that stores like the Gap and Banana 
Republic, symbols of simple, classic styles — the 
Oxford shirt, say — would be temples of retail for 
the same kids? Doesn't surprise Randy, a 22-year- 
old Long Island kid who spends most of his timein 
Brooklyn, rolling with his boys, trying to make a 
record. "Kids look for quality," he says. "People 
always think we wanna wear just anything, espe- 
cially 'cause a lot of kids don't got a lot of money, 
but that 's not the case. If you gonna spend money 
on shit, you better buy something that lasts and 
looks good." Randy will tell you in a New York 
minute that he buys Timberland boots because 
"they're the best." He wears Tommy Hilfigcr shirts 
and A/X Armani Exchange jeans because "they're 
the best." The labels are somewhat important, he 
admits, " cause 1 don't want nobody thinking I'm 
cheap like that, but you know, when it comes down 
to it, shit just looks good and it's madeg(«)d." 

Of course, there are numerous companies spe- 
cializing in the hip hop market, capitalizing on the 
clothing trends and adding even more names to the 
melting pot of hip hop couture. For instance, 
Roshandacan sport baggy Karl Kani overalls with 
a Too Black Guys hoodie and PNB skuUy, topped 
off with a butter leather Phat Farm jacket. 

Two Hype, which has metamorphosed into a 
design and marketing firm, is now responsible for 
Reebok's Shaq line: casual street apparel inspired 
by the hip hop intensity of hoops star Shaquille 
O Neal. Asked about Two Hype's commitment to 
the hip hop couture movement. Pride says, "We 
wanted to create ghetto glamour. Style is right there 
in the streets. And it's all about image, the image 
you want to portray and influence you wanna have. 
That comes through the clothes." 

THIS IS WHERE SCOTT GETS OFF 
But we still haveGrand Puba rapping ecstatic about 
Tommy Hilfiger and Girbaud. I still buy Calvin 
Klein boxer-briefs. Black only, of course. And even 
if the Gap, Levi's, and Fashion Avenue design a bag- 
gier jean, we know hip hop fashion didn't start out 
that way. Black kids just bought their jeans three 
sizes too big. 

In the final analysis, it seems that the ghetto chic 
will always be around, looking to the streets for 
divine inspiration. Ultimately, I guess, Roshanda 
takes comfort in the fact that she looks better in 
their clothes than they do. □ 



VANITY WEAR 

From Spike Lee to 
Michael Jordan, every- 
body s a designer 

It's not enough just to be famous any- 
more. Models want to be actors or 
singers. Rappers want to be actors or 
producers. Actors want to be ac- 
tivists, restaurateurs, or directors. 
And so on and so on and so on. It was 
only a matter of time before they'd all 
want to be fashion designers too. 

While celebrities from Greta Gar- 
bo to L.L. Cool I have dictated style to 
the masses, never before has that 
process been more apparent: MTVs 
House of Style. VH-l's Fashion Tele- 
vision , CNN's Style with Elsa Klensch. 
QVC. and Home Shopping Network 
(not to mention music videos them- 
selves) have all made fashion a house- 
hold word. 

Add to that the pressure for cele- 
brities to find new ways to market 
and promote themselves, and sud- 
denly, it seems, everybody's a de- 
signer. It's only part-time, it's glam- 
orous, and it's smart business. But 
exactly how involved are these cele- 
brities in creating the looks that bear 
theirnames? 

STAR QUALITY? 

Some artists consider themselves 
visionaries and want to develop their 
own lines. They choose fabrics, cre- 
ate styles, design logos, and market 
and distribute clothing lines all by 
themselves. 

Weed Wear (Houseof Pain): Capi- 
talizing on a current trend, this line 
splashes a marijuana leaf logo a- 
cross T-shirts, caps, and sweats. 

Naughty Gear (Vinnie of Naugh- 
ty by Nature): Wouldn't you love to 
sleep on those NBN sheets that Treach 
slept on in the "Hip Hop Hooray" vi- 
deo? You can. And there're Naughty 
boxer shorts too. 

40 Acres and a Mule (director 
Spike Lee): It all started with T-shirts 
for Lee's first movie. She's Gotta Have 
It. Then the master of marketing 
scored big with his "X" caps and star- 
ted a Malcolm X paraphernalia fren- 
zy in 1992. 

IV Plai (Christopher Martin, a.k.a. 
Play of Kid 'n Play): Rememberthose 
vivid leather jackets that Salt-N- 
Pepa used to wear? Their homeboy 
Play, who was designing before Kid 






h Ploy became House Party names. 
If custom-made them. And now the rest 
of us can have them too. 

LO.R. Wear (producer Teddy Riley): 
The initials stand for Life of Riley. 
Together with designer Kareen Lin- 
ton, Riley has created a line of "con- 
temporary" sportswear — denims, 
knits, etc. — for fall '94. 

EGOTRIPPIN'? 

Other celebrities license their 
names to clothing manufacturers and 
are supposedly extremely involved 
in the design process. But "involved" 
may mean saying yes or no to a cou- 
ple of design sketches and fabric sam- 
ples, or actually coming up with ideas. 
The companies handle themanufac- 
turing, marketing, and distribution of 
the celebrity -endorsed products. 

Montel Williams Signature Col- 
lection: The shaved-head talk show 
host also design sport shirts for St. Re- 
mo New York, which makes the shirts 
Williams wears on his show. He even 
appears in the ads. 

Michael lordan: The retired bas- 
ketball star is making sure he has 
clothes for all occasions. There are 
Jordan tuxedos (for After Six), ties (for 
Bugatchi Uomao), and, of course, ath- 
letic wear including sneakers (Air 
Jordan for Nike). 

Russel I Simmons: The music mo- 
gul's label. Phot Farm — sportswear 
inspired by Ralph Lauren and Tom- 
my Hilfiger — was created a year ago. 
Now Phat Farm is licensed to USA 
Classic, the same company respon- 
sible for manufacturing Ever last and 
Nautica gear. 

MO' MONEY? 

Merchandising can make mad 
money. It's how New Kids on the Block 
became millionaires — dolls, lunch 
boxes, T-shirts, etc. Besides an up- 
front fee, the artists also recetvea per- 
centage of product sales. But once 
artists sell the rights to their name, 
they generally lose control over what 
is sold with their name on it. Winter- 
land, Great Entertainment Merchan- 
dising, and Great Southern are the 
three big companies in this field, pro- 
ducing T-shirts and caps with artists' 
images and logos sold at concerts. 
Sublicensing companies like Rock 
Embassy create the hockey jerseys, 
leather jackets, and more extensive 
clothing lines sold in stores. Rock 
Embassy handles merchandise for 
Onyx, Cypress Hill, Dr. Dre. Snoop 
Doggy Dogg, and Ice Cube. 

Mimi Vald^ 
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GOT TO BE REAL 



With a hit TV series, a live album, 

and a new concert film, Martin Lawrence 

has emerged as the biggest black comedian of the '90s. 

But, asks Frank Owen, is Martin this generation's 

Richard Pryor or just another Cosby Kid? 



A few hundred yards from Universal Studios stands 
Universal City, a combination theme park and movie 
bai k lot, which, from a passing car, docs a lair imper- 
sonation of the proverbial glcaminj> city on a hill. Up close, 
though, it exhibits that weird, insubstantial quality that vis- 
itors from more solid-looking cities always find so disturb- 
ing about Hollywood. 

Everything here is flimsy. The buildings — rickety bun- 
galows, posh mansions, Legoland shopping arcades — all l<X)k 
like they were constructed by set designers, or "iinagineers," 
to use the currently tiishionable term popularizetl by Disney. 

Further confusing things is City Walk, kxrated alongside 
Universal Ci ty, where out-of-towncrs and car<razy Angclenos 
go to stretch their legs and cxix;rience the novelty of actually 
walkitiji through a crime-free, graffi ti-frce cityscajic in a town 
where walking is practically a criminal offense. Here you can 
buy a salmon pizza at the Wolfgang Puck Cafe, sign up for an 
evening class at the UCLA Extension, catch a movie at the IH- 
screen multiplex (the one that refased to open Pw//c ///.(//it last 
summer), or purcha.se a S725 Hanna-Barberacart(x)ncel at the 
Martin Lawrence Galleries. No, not that Martin Lawrence. 
The Martin Lawrence we know — the one with the hit Fox TV 
sitcom— is actually backdown the hill, holed upon stage 31, 
hard at work in rehearsal. 

Martin Lawrence wants things to be rc-al. He told me so, 
many times, over the course of nearly a week spent hanging 
around the set watching a single episode of Martin- — titled 
"No Justice, No Peace" — come to fruition. He wants the show 
to be real. He wants his new concert film, Vo// i>< C></2_> , to be 
real. But most ot all, he himself wants to remain real amid the 
glamour and glitz of a Hollywood controlled by people to 
whom "the street" is the w<Jk from the hotel lobb) to the wait- 
ing limoand "clown toearth" isn't a compliment but an envi- 
ronmental group. 

"You know why I'll always be funny''" he asks, leaning over 
the desk in his office to underscore his point. "Because I'm a 
real person. I'm not star-tripping; I'm not Hollywood-trip- 
ping. 1 know how to mingle with real people because I iim real 
people." 

To be real, to tell things how they are, is imperative for 
Lawrence. As a member of the hip hop generation, it's prac- 
tically essential that he be considered "street savvy, " urban 
realness being the state that seemingly everybcxdy in the black 
pop lite — gangstas, crooners, and comedians alike — wants 
to reflect these days. 

But reality isadifificult illusion to maintain in Hollywood, 
where network television remains the one medium that con- 
tinues to lag behind film in terms of plausible depictions of 
the contemporary world. The small-screen reality is shabby, 
cramped: While the Do ll)e Right ThiHg und UMC's posters are 
the first things you notice on the Miirlin set, a closer look 
reveals such sloppy details as New Age tomes on the book- 
shelves and English prog rixk in the CD racks. On TV — as in 
Universal City — reality is what you can getaway with trick- 
ing the eye into believing. 

Friday evening, following a long day on the set, Martin 
Lawrence heads home to prepare for an unscheduled per- 
formance at the Comedy Store on Sunset Boulevard. It'sas 
a stand-up comedian that he first started to get noticed, spe- 
cializing in the sort of sexually explicit humor that would 
make a network censor blush. 

Back in his office, Lawrence told a story about being signed 
to ICM in the late '8()s. Performing at a showcase attended by 
the president of the powerful talent agency, he felt pleased 
with the way he'd accjuitted himself in front ofhis new boss- 
es. That is, until his agent, furious at his new charge, pulled 
him to one side and berated the young comedian. What the 
fuck are you doing. Martin?" he asked. "We have the head man 
of ICM sitting in the audience. Do you know what that mc-ans? 
He's one of the most powerf ul people in Hollywood — and 
you're talking about pre-ma-ture e-jac-u-Ia-tion. " 
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lieved in," he says. "The 
one thing I'm most 
proud of with Martin is 
that it shows a black man 
loving and respecting his 
black woman." 
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HfMn« boy: Martin clowning with his niece Alecia at his house in North Hollywood, 



"What else was I supposed to talk aboutr' ' says 
Lawrence, recalling the incident. "I was a horny kid in 
my early twenties who talked about sex because I didn't 
know shit about archery." 

"So anyway, " he continues, "I told the agent, 'What 
the fuck are you telling me? It's all right to fuck and 
bone and do all these things, but you can't make jokes 
about it?' My comedy is based on re;il life, and fucking 
is part of life's experience. " Nonetheless — and here's 
what realness gets you in Hollywood — after the show, 
Lawrence was dropped by the agency. 

There is little chance that tonight's performance at 
the Comedy Store will meet with such a dramatic reac- 
tion. Though few in the audience know Lawrence is 
even in the vicinity, as soon as he hits the stage, the 
crowd goes wild, shouting out requests for Sheneneh. 
Lawrence politely declines. He's there to try out new 
material, which includes bits about gay dogs, female 
hygiene, and whether it's okay for a man to drink the 
milk from a woman's breast. He introduces a new char- 
acter, Chester, the bitter preacher who denounces the 
sinful ways he sees all around him, getting progres- 
sively more excited in the process. He does a dead-on 
impersonation of the way women run to the bathroom 
after making love, shielding areas that a moment ear- 
lier have been on display. And he does his usual mak- 
ing-fun-of-the-corny-white-folks routine, stiffening 
his limbs and pursing his lips to get the presumed air 
of whiny gaucheness that black comedians love to 
attribute to those of the Caucasian persuasion. 

The only reference to his Martin persona comes 
when, looking seductively at a woman in the audience, 
he beats his fist against his heart and utters his famous 
catchphrase, "You go, girl!" Of course, the young lady 
squeals with delight at the antics of the self-confessed 
"sensitive freak." 

Which is the secret of Lawrence's success in the 
fiercely competitive stand-up arena. No matter how 
raunchy or scatological he gets during his shows, he 
never steps over the line into the misogynist hell zone 
where the likes ot Eddie Murphy and Andrew Dice Clay 
dwell. Like the character he plays on Martin, Lawrence 
still mines the bulk of his humor from one enormous- 
ly fruitful source: the give-and-take of male-female 
relationships. "Having a steady relationship, getting 
with the right woman, is something I've always be- 



h.it was eating 
Phil Collins at 
the Billboard 
Music Awards? In his 
second year as the eve- 
ning's host, Collins 
began the proceedings 
with a couple of quips 
about Snoop Doggy 
Dogg and how different 
things were from his day, 
when a murder rap 
didn't add a million to 
your album .sales. This 
was about as funny as he 
got. After Dr. Dre and 
his posse collected their 
three awards, Collins felt 
moved to further exercise his rapier-like wit: "It sud- 
denly got very dark in here," he said. 

The hints of unease with the black domination of the 
year's pop culture that infused Collins's remarks became 
explicit following Martin Lawrence's appearance with 
bad-boy crooners Jodeci to present the No. 1 R&B Single 
award. Lawrence was rambling on in the genial, wise- 
cracking manner familiar to Martin fans as he attempted 
to badger thegroup into letting him sing on their next 
album. ( "Don't have me looking for you backstage, " he 
joked, "" cause 1 11 make that same offer to Shai , Boyz II 
Men, Silk. . .") But since the mumbling members of 
Jodeci were no great comic foils, the lighthearted ban- 
ter went nowhere, and word came from offstage to cut 
the spot short. 

That s when Lawrence decided to have some fun. 
"Why y'all rush us?" he asked, a big, cheeky grin on 
his face. "See, the white people gonna rush us when we 
get up here. Y'all could have cut down on that shit from 
England," a reference to Aerosmith's performance 
broadcast live from London's Hard Rock Cafe. 

The host bounded back onstage and acted as ifLeo- 



clothes in the audience ofRussell S\n\mon%'%DefComaiy 
Jam (which he hosted until recently), is protected by 
an affable, boy-next-door charisma that ensures that 
even his most pointed remarks won't earn him a back- 
stage beatdown. 

He's been tapped as the natural heir to the throne 
that Eddie Murphy took from Richard Pryor, but such 
comparisons make Lawrence's humor sound edgier and 
more acerbic than it really is. Though he shares some 
comic terrain with Pryor, Lawrence never approaches 
his idol — who he once said "taught me that honest 
emotions about sex could be funny" — in terms of fiolit- 
ical and psychological acuity. 

"Likable" is hardly a word that could be applied to 
the tortured Pryor orthe narcissistic Murphy. But it's 
a good word todescribe Lawrence's comic persona: the 
grown-up B-boy, all macho bluster on the outside but 
an incurable romantic at heart. When, for example, he 
brings up the topic of women's bellies on Talkin' Shit 
(his live comedy album released toward the end of last 
year), it's not to make females feel bad about their bod- 
ies; it's a message to the ladies not to worry so much 
about their weight. And anyway, maybe likability isn't 
such a bad quality to possess at a time when the only 
figure angrier and meaner than a gangsta rapper or a 
radio talk show host is a stand-up comedian baiting 
the audience. 

All of which makes it hard to understand why the 
Martin show has been the subject of so much contro- 
versy lately. Bill Cosby, most notably, has criticized 
programs such as Martin for being "stereotypical and 
vulgar. " Making no distinction between the good (Mar- 
tin) and the dreadful (Out All Night), Cosby has attacked 
the whole range of newly arrived, black-themed sit- 
coms for perpetuating demeaning images of contem- 
porary African-American life. 

Following Cosby "s \eiiil,Neusu'eek chimed in, calling 
Martin Payne — the Detroit DJ played by Lawrence — 
a "sex-obsessed homeboy shucking his way to no- 
where." Which seems like a strange way to describe 
someone who holds down a well-paying job at a radio 
station and who is involved in a monogamous love affair 
with a marketing executive. 

'"Sam Malone wants to bone every woman that comes 
into Cheers, and he's a national hero," Lawrence coun- 
ters, pointing out the double standard that operates 
when one judges the resf>ective moralities of black and 



STAND-UP IS MY FREEDOM. IT MAKES ME 
FEEL LIKE HOLLYWOOD CAN'T MAKE 
ME DO ANYTHING I DON'T WANT TO DO." 



nardjeffries or Louis Farrakhan had just given a speech. 
"This black and white shit, it's incredible," fumed 
Collins, barely able to contain his anger at Lawrence's 
comments (only part of the viewing audience got to 
share this little dispute; Fox took advantage of the 
broadciist's tape delay on the West Coast to edit the ex- 
change out, and it didn't appear in any of the subse- 
quent reshowings). 

How could anyone take offense at Martin Lawrence? 
Here's a guy with a highly popular television show 
that's essentially a harmless romantic comedy, and who, 
when making fun of some tough-looking hombre's 



white characters on network television. "Why is it they 
only expect black characters to act like role models?" 

Characteristically, though, Lawrence refuses to get 
into a mudslinging match with Cosby. After much 
prompting, all he will say is that when he met the mul- 
timillionaire entertainer, he appeared to be a "nice guy," 
and while he has always liked TheCusby Show, the mid- 
dle-class respectability it portrays is only one aspect of 
the black experience. "I'm not ashamed to show the 
street side of the Martin character,"" Lawrence insists, 
"'because bourgie isn t how most black people live."" 

During our much delayed second interview session. 
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Lawrence arrives prepared to respond to the criticisms 
of the show's detractors. Rather than answer questions, 
however, he hands me a statement penned by one of the 
show's writers. "Why do no black people populate the 
New York of Mad About YouT reads the strange docu- 
ment. "Are blacks barred from flying on the airline 
Wmp operates.'' Instead of coming down on us for what 
we do show, why not on what other programs don't? " 

Lawrence then insists I takedown the following — 
the nearest thing todissing the Cos that he will allow 



rehearsals, a recently slimmed-down and fit-looking 
Lawrence retires to his production office next door, 
where the faces of the late Robin Harris — his mentor — 
and Malcolm X look down from the walls. 

It quickly becomes clear that Lawrence is less than 
totally happy with his current situation at Fox, where 
the success of Mart/ti, In Living Color, and Roc has 
spawned a boom in black-themed shows, including 
Lit ingSingle, Sinbad, and ToiimmdTeletision. Hip to what 
Cornel West calls "the Afro-Americanization of white 
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FOX SHOULD REFLECT THE DIVERSITY 

OF BLACK LIFE INSTEAD OF PUTTING OUT THE 

SAME SHOW WITH DIFFERENT TITLES." 



himself: "For all his clean, wholesome, Jell-O pudding, 
I-ain't-never-done-no-wrong image, " he says, "they 
still didn't let his ass buy NBC, now, did they?" 

Back in studio .^1 , the usual business of the day is 
taking place: injecting a dose of verisimilitude 
into Martin'^ often-bland scripts. This week, the 
story line is about Martin's unsuccessful attempt to 
fight a traffic ticket he gets for running a red light. The 
prosaic plot is a typical one; nevertheless, Lawrence and 
the cast manage, through many ad-libs and revisions, 
to bring the words on the printed page to life. 

Sometimes it's something as simple as the way a 
word is said. When dim-witted Cole (Carl Anthony 
Payne II), with one trouser leg rolled up, mispronounces 
"speedometer," director Gerren Keith doesn't think 
it's funny. Lawrence (who's also one of the show's exec- 
utive producers) disagrees. The joke stays — and ends up 
drawing big, genuine laughs from the audience dur- 
ing the episode's taping. 

At other times Lawrence uses the script as a spring- 
board to launch into one of his impromptu displays of 
bug -eyed hysteria. During the climactic courtroom 
scene, after being found guilty, he collapses into a state 
of feigned madness, screaming, "The day of the Geechee 
is over!" as he's dragged from the hall of justice. The 
sheer physicality of this scene — all flailing limbs, not 
knowing which way to turn next — recalls Jerry Lewis 
in his Nutty Professor days. At moments like these, as 
the rest of the cast stands around admiring Lawrence's 
comic set pieces, you realize what a one-man show 
Martin really is. 

The comedy may be broad, but it satirizes a recog- 
nizable contemporary phenomenon — the hip hop- 
derived orthodoxy of hardness that forces adolescent 
males to hide their emotions behind chilly, invulner- 
able masks. Watching him dissolve into a pathetic, 
whimpering mess reminds you that nobody does the 
black male ego in crisis funnier than Martin Lawrence. 

Lawrence has been called a hip hop comedian. But 
the character he plays on Martin, whose relationship 
with Gina (Tisha Campbell) is one of the most endear- 
ing on television, is closer in feel to the likes of Jodeci 
or Silk than to Ice Cube or Snoop Doggy Dogg. Mar- 
tin Payne is more a new R&B figure, a post— new jack 
Everyman, formerly from the streets but now trying to 
adapt to the responsibilities of a bourgeois existence. 

The familiarity of Martin's romantic predica- 
ments — much like the everyday drama of the new R&B — 
has struck a chord with the viewing public, black and 
white, making the show (now in its second season) one 
of Fox's top-rated. But just because he's riding high in 
the public's affections doesn't mean he's content. After 



youth, " Fox appears to be trying to comer the franchise 
on black-oriented comedy with multiracial appeal. 

Lawrence questions the nature of Fox's commitment 
to its new black talent. "Is Fox really interested in giv- 
ing opportunities to black comedians and actors?" he 
asks rhetorically. "Or is Fox more interested in look- 
ing for opportunities to make a bigger dollar, now that 
black is cool with mainstream audiences? 

"Fox should be giving people a variety of black pro- 
gramming that reflects the diversity of black life," he 
continues. "Instead, they put out the same show with 
different titles. As it stands at the moment, if another 
network called me today, I'd go and talk to them." 

Lawrence is also miffed at the treatment he's received 
from Fox's top people. "I've never met Rupert Murdoch 
or Lucie Salhany [Fox's chairman]," he gripes. "I bet 
Tom and Roseanne Arnold know the heads of the com- 
pany they work for. But I don't let it bother me, because 
wherever I am on television — ^whether it's Fox, ABC, 
NBC, or CBS — Martin is still going to be just as funny." 

Lawrence has little respect for the suits who rou- 
tinely make decisions on the content of programs 
derived from milieus they know little or nothing about. 
When he introduced the wildly popular Sheneneh char- 
acter, for instance, certain executives were baffled. 
"What is she anyway — a 
transvestite?" they asked. "I 
had to fight to keep her in, 
he says, exasperated. 

But Lawrence is certainly 
used to struggling. Born in 
Germany, where his father 
served in the military, he 
spent much of his early life 
moving from one new home 
to the next. When he was sev- 
en, his cLid divorced his mom, 
who took her six children to 
live in the Washington, D.C. 
suburb of Landover, Md., 
where she worked as a cashier 
and a housekeeper to make 
ends meet. 

After high school, Law- 
rence headed to New "Vbrk, 
where he performed in Wash- 
ington Square Park, a prov- 
ing ground for young co- 
medians who are not well- 
known enough to play the 
clubs (he also worked at the 
same Sears in Queens where 
Kid n Play and Salt-N-Pepa 



were employed before hitting it big). His first major 
break came in 1987 when he won on Star Search, but he 
still ended up back in Landover, buffing floors at the 
local Kmart. However, his Star Search rape impressed 
some Hollywood producers enough to land him a part 
on the short-lived sitcom What's Happening Nou:'! 

Today, Lawrence, not yet 30, is a millionaire with a 
fleet of fancy cars and a phone that never stops ringing. 
"Money is what exchanges hands when you're living a 
life," he says, discounting any suggestions that his new- 
ly earned affluence could start to remove him from his 
sources of comic inspiration. "But the meaning of life 
is family, love, and the goodness in your heart that you 
give to other people. My comedy comes from a very 
rooted place. " 

After the Comedy Store show, Lawrence retires to 
the parking lot to hang out with his buddies on a warm 
December evening. Still buzzing from his performance, 
he compares being a TV star with doing stand-up. 
"Stand-up is my freedom," he says. "At times like this, 
I feel like the freest motherfucker in Hollywood. This 
town can't make me do anything I don't want to do." 

Ultimately, what Lawrence is doing is a continua- 
tion of the bawdy underground humor that — whether 
Bill Cosby likes it or not — has been overground at least 
since Richard Pryor, not to mention blaxploitation 
movies and gangsta rap. In his stand-up routines, 
Lawrence gives his "realness" to you straight. On TV, 
he does a Flip Wilson, preserving the external flour- 
ishes of street comedy but removing the pn>fene content 
(and Wilson's Geraldine character is an obvious inspi- 
ration forSheneneh). Indeed, in many respects Martin 
Lawrence is closer to Cosby and Wilson — both of 
whom had successful prime-time TV shows — than to 
Pryor and Murphy, who could never translate to such a 
mainstream market. 

"This whole world needs comedy," Lawrence says — 
the nearest thing to a philosophy he offers. "Laughing 
and having a good time is how things should be. This 
is such a greedy society — greedy for all the wrong 
things when what we should be greedy for is laughter, 
love, and everything that is positive." 

Bill Cosby couldn't have put it better. □ 




Martin as Shananah; with Russell Simmons on Dal Comedy Jam, with David Alan 
Qriar and Eddia Murphy In Boomerang; and at MTV's Video Music Awards. 
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STAND & DELIVER 



The Reverend Jesse Jackson has been accused of preaching to the converted, of being big 
talk and little action, of failing to connect ivith — or even understand — the rage and restlessness of 
African- American youth. Danyel Smith asks the hard questions and Jackson fires back 



The Reverend Jesse Louis Jackson is a leader by de- 
fault but wants to t>e a leader by acclaim. In 1968, 
the same year Martin Luther King Jr. was assassi- 
nated, Playhiiy labeled Jackson as King's "fiery heir ap- 
parent." And the Chicagu Joiirnalism Review noted that 
"Jackson has closer personal relationships with more 
white media executives than any other black leader in 
mtxlern times." That kind ot media access was the nucle- 
us of his powerduring his days in Chicago as the leader 
ofo|ierations PUSH and Breadbasket. It remains one ot 
his most valuable assets. Tcxlay he has his own issue-ori- 
ented talk show, BolhSiJei, on CNN. He is also the hc-ad 
ot the National Rainbow Coalition — a multi-ever)'- 
thing version of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. Jackson turns up wherever mikes are being 
thrust to receive "comments," anywhere lenses are bei ng 
focused on "black leaders." In 1994 the Reverend Jackson 
is trying to produce and star in a big-budget sequel to 
the Civil Rights Movement. And he wants all of us to 
come to the premiere. 

While Jackson has always been anxious to give his 
opinions on issues affecting African-Americans, some 
wonder if he isn't preaching to those already converted 
to (self-) righteous living. Jackson suffers from the same 
condition as Arsenio Hall, Michael Jackson, and Ham- 
mer: TTiey play i n Peoria, and so, by defi n ition, they must 
be wack. Some wonder if Jackson hasn't sold himself 
out — and his implied black constituency. Wonder if he 
isn't placing on the auction block the essential, "real " 
part of himself that makes him truly down for the Cause. 

Approaching Jackson's realness factor from another 
angle. Derrick Bell, scholar in residence at NYU law 
school, writes in Faas at the Bottom of the Well: The 
Permanence of Ramm, "This country needs a white Jesse 
Jackson, the political equivalent of these white pop 
singers who, even as p(x>r facsimiles of black entertain- 
ers, become stars earning big bucks because the white 
public is able to identify with them. " For 12 years 
Jackson has had Republicans to play off of But last No- 
vember, his thunder may have l^een stolen. Bill Clinton 
arrived to play the political Elvis Presley to Jackson's 
Otis Blackwell. Jackson shakes up the so-called Rain- 
bow with fiery speeches about the need for change and 
taking the moral high ground; Clinton preaches a type 
of healing and reform, but from the vaunted position of 
"Leader of the Free World." 



Jackson's accomplishments are impressive. He has 
organized successful boycotts, retrieved U.S. hostages 
from abroad, and constantly speaks at sch(K)ls of all lev- 
els. In 19'' 1 Jackson wanted to run for mayor of Chicago 
but ended up tiling only 1,000 of the 58,000 signatures 
needed to get on the ballot. By 198-1 he was campaigning 
for this country's highest elective office. He got 3 5 mil- 
lion votes and registered over 1 million voters. In 1988 
he again ran for president, getting 7 million votes, bring- 
ing 2 million new voters to the rolls, and receiving more 
death threats than any other presidential candidate in 
U.S. history. Since 1990 he has been the "statehood sen- 
ator " from Washington, D.C, a jxjsition in which he can 
advocate but, ironically, cannot vote. To some, this is the 
metaphor for Jackson's career: lovely orator)' from a gild- 
ed ixxlium, but little in the form of real change. 

I met the reverend face-to-face early one January- 
morning in Washington, D.C, over his breakfast of 
croissants and prune juice. He was sniffling, coming 
down wirhacolcl. Nevertheless, he wasgraciousand on 
point, rejieating verbatim anecdotes he cl told all week- 
end long at his National Black Leadership Search Session 
on Violence. 

The day before, in a hotel ballnxim, the reverend had 
given a speech. Alliteration and assonance framed 
ghastly gun statistics. He spoke of the Israelites' 
ancient drive toward freedom; ot military spending; of 
welfare reform; ot niggers, bitches, and whores — each 
sentence a declarative sound bite. "If the presukiit will 
preach, let him preach im the great deftuing issue of race. "His 
faccdampened with perspiration. "If ue shift our attitude 
and our behavior and plan a mass disciplined action, we can 
change our government. " Speuk, brother. Tell it, Jesse. "We 
have the power." 

I spoke with the reverend again in February, after he 
repudiated comments made by Khalid Muhammad, a 
top aide to Minister Louis Farrakhan, and after Jackson's 
sons were alleged to have been consorting with a Ni- 
gerian dope dealer. Our conversation occurred late at 
night over the phone, Jackson exhausted in a New York 
hotel room. During the course of this and several other 
talks, the Reverend Jesse Jackson almost convinced me 
to keep hope alive. It is, after all, his job. 

Are people always trying to place yon and Minister 
Farrakhan at odds.-" 

There's a lot of political hype in terms of black-on- 



black confrontation, black-on-black crime. The pre- 
sent issue is that one of his surrogates made a series of 
attacks on whites in South Africa, on Catholics, on Jews, 
and other blacks. They were offensive and divisive and 
in stark contrast to the positions the minister had been 
taking and the direction he was moving in as besought 
to broaden his ba.se ot sup|"K)rt. And so Kweisi Mfume 
(chairman of the Congressional Black Caucus), Ben 
Chavis (executive director of the NAACP), Congress- 
woman Maxine Waters, Congressman Charlie Rangel, 
Congressman Major Owens, and AI Sharpton appealed 
to the minister to make a definitive statement and dis- 
associate himself from those positions. In my judgment, 
those appeals are not attacks, but quite to the contrary: 
they urge him to use his influence to keep building brid- 
ges. The opportunity has been presented to the minis- 
ter todistinguish between those statements — which 
were clearly offensive to a lot ot people — and his own 
opinions. It's no more and no less. When the media 
makes this [personal, that simply misinforms the public 
as to the nature of what has happened. [On February 3, 
Farrakhan gave a press conference at which he condemned 
"the manner in which those truths were represented" 
by Muhammad, but didn't repudiate the "truths. "] 

/,( there a desire on the part of the media to place black lead- 
ers at odds with one another? 

On occasions it does that. The media is often very 
manipulative. It often does matchmaking and seeks to 
disrupt, discredit, and destroy — which really is a gov- 
ernment tactic. The media is also a factor in projecting 
African-Americans in five deadly ways: less intelligent, 
less hardworking, less patriotic, less universal, and more 
violent. To the media that challenges racist, anti-Semitic, 
painful statements made by Khalid, I alsogive the exam- 
ple ot Senator Hollings talking about blacks coming to 
Sweden for a decent meal instead of eating each other in 
Africa; the example of Jesse Helms, a sitting U.S. sena- 
tor, who used a very racist ad to win a campaign. I think 
all of these expressions ofanger are divisive. All of it 
should stop — whether it comes from Hollins, Helms, 
or Khalid. 

Hou ■ do you stop it ? 

Well, you discipline your rage, and you direct your 
rage toward real problems. For example, the crime bill 
that has fxcn put forth, when what we need is a jobs bill. 
We need an education bill. 
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what J going on with your son ? 
Well, really, both sons. Both Jonathan and Jesse have 
been victims of a discrediting attack. 
By the Justice Department? 

Oh, yeah, no doubt about it. They apparently were in 
pursuit of some guy who is allegedly a drug dealer, 
whomjonathan and Jesse Jr. have known for some time 
as a friend and as a businesspierson, whose father was an 
official in Nigeria. He comes from a real reputable fam- 
ily. And the Justice Depart- 
ment was wiretapping his tele- 
phone. In the process Jesse and 
Jonathan were wiretapped, talk- 
ing with him on different occa- 
sions. Jonathan was talking 
with him about oil — Nigeria's 
an OPEC country. They inter- 
preted "oil " to mean "drugs." 
Oil is oil, and dnigs are drugs. 
They imposed an interpreta- 
tion on the words, and so as 
they pursued the absurdity of 
that, Jonathan said, "1 must go 
now and try to get us connect- 
ed with Killer Mitch." They 
thought Killer Mitch was an 
assassin. It is the nickname of 
our family barber. And then 
Jesse was talking with the guy 
about getting some African 
cloth for his wife, and they 
interpreted "cloth" to mean 
"drugs." [Laughs} 

That does seem somewhat ri- 
diculous. 

Oh, it is. So Jonathan raised 
the point in a press conference: 
Can two young black men go 
to college and study business and finish with honors 
early? Jesse went to grad school at the University of 
Illinois and attended law schixil. Jonathan went to the 
Kellogg business school at Northwestern. Johnny did 
his apprenticeships on Wall Street and in Beverly Hills. 
He has traveled around the world with me. Cannot a 
young black man with those credentials engage in busi- 
ness without it being drugs.' It's just apart o( the drag- 
net approiich [ier[x*trated on young black males. They 
will survive it because they are innocent, they will sur- 
vive it because they are tough, and they will survive it 
because I will stand with them. 

Do you eivr [eel like yon must be doing something right if 
people are worried enough atmutyou to do these kinds of things/ 

You will never score a touchdown without the oppo- 
sition trying to tackle you. But that should not discour- 
age us. It's why I keep reaching out to young ^leople, try- 
ing tocommunicate with them. 1 spent a lot oftime last 
week with Deion Sanders, who has a lot of potential to 
have big impact on this generation. He is very talented 
and popular, but he's also committed. I also spent a lot 
of time this weekend with Suge Knight [CEO of Death 
Row Records] and with Snoop Dogg. Very interesting 
dialogue. We're going to talk some more. 

Do you think young people feel connected to you? 

I have been young. 1 have been a I iberator for iO years. 
I have five children ranging from 18 to 30, so to say I'm 
not connected is a cop-out. I'm not out of touch with 
these street killings, with more babies having babies 
out of wedlock, or with AIDS. I'm in touch with all that. 
I'm preaching at funerals and comforting their relatives, 
going to the graveyards. Today's youth must have the 
good judgment to embrace the older — they have vision. 



and the younger have dreams. Young America at its best, 
at its most sober, uses energy to take a cause forward. At 
its worst, young America can retard the struggle. In the 
'6()s, changes that we now enjoy came about because 
young America came alive and became very politically 
conscious. Martin King was a 26-year-()ld graduate stu- 
dent, and young America rallied to him. He was emo- 
tionally and spiritually prepared at 26 years old. Young 
America was moving. Young America made tremen- 




dous sacrifices. 

Is this generation emotionally and spiritually dead, or is 
young A merica capable of coming alive again? 

At some point, young America began todrift in sig- 
nificant numbers toward drugs. Wotxlstock was a major 
turning point, a kind of spiritual surrender, a kind of 
flirtation with tlie devil. Youth began to move away 
toward self-gratification and eventually away from |v)lit- 
ical struggle for change, to drugs and self-destruction. 

There u eren 't that many black people at Woodstock. Was 
ttxrea turning point specific to African-Americans ? 

It may have been the traumatic assassination of Dr. 
King. His assassination penetrated more deeply than 
many of us realized. It frightened many people; it dis- 
couraged many people; it made many people cynical. 
You could be a Ph. I)., a man 
of courage and raw dignity, 
a man of care and peace — it 
he can be killed, then what 
about the rest of us? It made 
people believe that nonvio- 
lence won't work. Nonvio- 
lent mass direct action has 
workc-d, whether it's boycotts 
or political action or social 
action. 

People arc cynical. 

It's the worst thing that can happen to a young per- 
son. The spiritual death of cynicism may be worse than 
physical death because you go from knowing little to 
believing little to doing nothing. That's the great trap 
of cynicism. 

What are your doubts ? 



YOUNG AMERICA AT ITS 
BEST USES ENERGY TO 
TAKE A CAUSE FORWARD. 
AT ITS WORST IT CAN 
RETARD THE STRUGGLE. " 



I'm always fighting doubts with hope. I remember 
1 was out during the riots in Los Angeles a couple of years 
ago. What's [Stevie Wonder's] station, KIJ? 

KJLH. 

Yeah. And that Saturday morning, about 5.000 
youths gathered in front of the station, because we'd 
been dealing with all these things — rioting — so I s.iid, 
"We will move this into massive voter registration, we 
will fight back." And the students were cheering. So 
some student raised up and 
said, "To hell with the vote. 
It's time for revolution, time 
tor change. Everybody kind 
111 laughed. This guy emerged 
rrom the crowd. So I said, "If 
you d been a juror, would you 
have voted against or for the 
verdict ?" Td have voted against 
it, dammit," he said. I said, 
"Arc you a registered voter?" 
"No! " he said. "You do un- 
derstand you have to be a reg- 
istered voter to be eligible for 
the jury?" I said. He said, 
"Oh." All of this anger and 
pain, but he didn't know the 
system well enough to put in 
the key that would open the 
door. He had run past power. 
That's why young people must 
connect zeal with knowledge. 
There are too many young 
African-Americans who are 
with the clothes style — with 
this bag of riches or with this 
hair — but they're not with the 
style of empowerment. They 
have not captured the sub- 
stance of the empowerment struggle. 

What u ouldyou say to a group of kids who hat e nothing 
but disdain for today 's black leadership? Kids u ho block out 
tlx world with headphones, who think eieiy thing ingofern- 
nient takes 1(1 years to happen and then happens maybe or 
may/x not? Kids who Mtei-e that you — and people like you — 
only talk and have meetings and never change anything in 
the real world? 

This is the significance of sharing knowledge. Even 
in their anger and frustration and disdain, they can now 
go toany hotel, motel, park, or librarj-. It's illegal todeny 
them those rights. They cannot take those rights for 
granted. Because of our struggle, we passed that law in 
1964. We did it quicker than they did it in South Afri- 
ca. At least they arc a majority population. We were a 
minority (copulation, which mc-ans 
our youths should have every rea- 
son to praise those who tore down 
wallsand built bridges. Because we 
have the right to vote, whether they 
vote or not, they are the beneficia- 
ries of our vote. Even those that 
don't have a job but get food 
stamps, that's because of our strug- 
gle. Those who go to a communi- 
ty college or go to a four-year col- 
lege, that go on a scholarship, by and large it's becau.se 
of affirmative action. Or it they live in public housing, 
it's housing we got through legislation. Or it they are 
able to work places where tew if any blacks worked Ix-fore, 
it's because our struggle, not tlieiranger, brought those 
barriers down. You notice how the young people of South 
Africa embrace Mandela. He's 75. They have a sense of 



historical continuity. On the American part, many of 
our youths embrace image and icon more than re-ahty. 

You're talking about Malcolm X. 

For example, in the drive for public accommodations 
and the right to vote, Malcolm was not in any of those 
struggles. They were led by Dr. King. And when it's sig- 
nificant to mention Malcolm's fight, they tend to ignore 
his conversion. The image often projected of Malcolm 
is as the street hustler, the pimp, tough guy. Malcolm, 
the street hustler and the pimp and tough guy, almost 
got killed. And got jailed. Malcolm, upon havingacon- 
version, became a different person. He represented a more 
ethical challenge. After his conversion, he wanted to 
relate to Dr. King. Because after his conversion, he began 
to see that the world is multiracial, not just one race. 

You vieaii after his com trsion the second time? 

Yeah, there was a second stage of it. Malcolm said he 
went to a holy land and saw people had to be j udged by 
character and not by color. Well, that was in Martin 
King's '63 speech. Many of us espoused that. We wel- 
comed that change when he got back. When Malcolm 
became X, he even tried to work more wi th other lead- 
ers. We welcomed that change. He was making an ad- 
justment to our reality. The images of the icon of Mal- 
colm are misleading. Many youths I've seen have the 
picture of Malcolm on their walls where he's standing 
behind the shades holding the rifle. 

It's I'ery popular 

And under that they have written — 

By any means necessary. 

Yes. That is a very misleading poster because the 
impression's always that Malcolm is standing there, dis- 
avowing nonviolence, prepared to use his gun to shoot 
for change. But Malcolm is standing there because he'd 
been threatened by black peo- ^ . 

pie. He had threatened to shoot * 
some black people who had 
threatened to bomb his house. 
And who eventually did burn 
his house, and who eventually 
did kill him. Malcolm was a 
victim ofblack-on-black crime, 
black-on-black self-hatred. 
Recycled pain was unleashed 
on Malcolm. And those who 
killed him knew there would 
be minimal consequences. 
Many of those who admire 
Malcolm are not willing to fol- 
low Malcolm. 

You mean follow him into 
hlam? 

To follow him requires dis- 
cipline. You can't be an avid 
Malcolm devotee calling our 
people niggers, cal 1 ing women 
bitches and whores and sluts. 
Malcolm, I'm convinced, would 
embrace the defianceinrap. He 
would admire the skill of rap- 
ping as an art form. Rappers 
speak of police brutality and 
how ugly and awful it is. He would identify with that. 
Rappers speak of two sets of rules and about racism, and 
the lack of honest people in high places. Malcolm would 
identify' with that. But once they step over the line into 
degrading our race and degrading our women, he would 
challenge that. That's over the line. 

What is your urban agenda? Do you agree with economist 
Julianne Mahfeaux about the central ity of u ork? 

Of course. Worse than unemployment at 50 percent 



THERE ARE A LOT OF 
PEOPLE WHO ARE MAK- 
ING A LIVING BY SINGING 
ABOUT OUR MISERY, 
EVEN WHEN THEY'RE 
NOT MISERABLE. " 



is that, by and large, our youth do not have recreation 
and the arts. We should be having — in all these urban 
cities — talent shows once a week. We should have base- 
ball leagues, organized football leagues, job training. 
That breeds a sense of hope. 
All of that has been gutted. 
What we must do for young 
America is to help provide 
this hope so they might 
dream again. 

What halt you learned about 
the way things — government, 
this country — u 'ork ? 

Well... 

Because I don't know. A lot of 
people don't know. 

I've learned that change 
happens due to pressure, that change does not occur just 
because it ought to happen. You have to apply pressure. 
That's why you look at the pressure points. Using dope 
takes the pressure off. Suicide is no threat to the status 
quo. Brothers and sisters killing brothers and sisters is 
no threat to the status quo. Those who are in jail, those 
who are dead, crippled, injured because of shooting are 
no longer a threat. They're not an educational threat; 
they're not a job threat; they're not a political threat. 
They don't apply pressure, and they can't make change. 
I've learned another thing: Anybody that's successful 
meant to be, worked on it . Ray Charles is a science broth- 
er, not just a soul brother Aretha Franklin still studies 
as if she were in school. Wesley Snipes is a very trained 
actor. Nobody is successful because they're lucky. 

Are you successful? 

In what I do, as an agent for social change, for social 




Suite tooth: The remains of the breakfast of a champion. 



justice, as a representative of the people, yes. 

Prophesy for a moment and tell me not u 'hat you areu vrk- 
ingfor hut what you think is actually going to happen. 

Well, I think that America's going to begin to come 
to grips now. The whole thing of ignoring about three 
generations of young people — it's a very expensive cost. 
U.S. News and World Report has indicated $450 billion to 
$500 billion a year. It's the highest figure in our budget, 
bigger than our military. If you count up the cost of those 



who are shot and die — very expensive traumatic med- 
ical care. Add to that AIDS; add to that those who are in 
jail. The cost of it is forcing a reassessment. The perpe- 
trators must stop. It becomes our burden to challenge 
them to choose life. Our youth 
cannot develop a victim 's complex. 

The whole nation is under a vic- 
tim's complex. 

On our worst days we have so 
many options. Those who live in 
public housing, who have hot and 
cold running water, bathtubs, re- 
frigerators, indoor toilets — even 
if it's welfare or food stamps, it's 
sustenance. That alone is upper 
middle class i n most of the world. 
I mean those that are living in ur- 
ban America have a base on which to operate that their 
foreparents in rural America never had. And so they 
must not be further driven to madness by TV culture 
expectations. Those are sets. It's not real life. I mean, 
that's not real life. We have an awful lot to work with, 
and part of our challenge is to use what we've got . And 
fight for what you need, don't cry about what you don't 
have. There are a lot of people who are making a living 
off of singing about our misery, even when they're not 
miserable, people who are singing about the lifestyle 
of our youth and brandishing guns on videos and they 
do not live in those neighborhoods. Their children are 
i n decent schools, and they have stable homes. But they 
keep recycling a complex upon our youth that's fun- 
damentally unfair. 

Was there ever anything else you wanted to do in life? 
I had my youthful interest in athletics and almost 
went professional in baseball. 
I played football in college. But 
as I began to assess that inter- 
est, I became engulfed in the 
struggle for social justice in my 
late teenage years. And that 
struggle for dignity captured 

^•--.w nc- I don't have any regrets. 

I've been talking to people 
\ about putting forth a plan: 
We're going to get lOOcliurch- 
es to mentor at least 10 youths 
each year. We're going to get 
ministers and judges to form a 
coalition in 100 cities, and have 
100 churches steer 100,000 
youths away from jails, and 
have the church embrace them 
and the judges consign them to 
those churches as opposed to 
jails. That's exciting to me — 
that we could begin to decrease 
the jail population and increase 
the school population. We were 
not brought here by the white 
folks to be their slaves. We were 
sent here by God to save the 
human race. And we are not ex- 
slaves; we're people who survived slavery. We are i nher- 
ently free to fight to maintain that freedom. And we 
should not be defined by the map but by the globe. 
We're world citizens, and I affirm the fact of my world 
citizenship. 

So. Retvrend Jackson, you are happy. 
Well, put it this way: My life is fiilfilled because I'm 
engaged in meaningful work. What I do makes sense 
tome. □ 
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Left: Suit by Jysp Johnson 
Right: Suit by Seth Shapiro' 
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WALK THIS WAY 

Runway music review 

Fashion shows are the new celebrity spectator 
sport, lil<e Knicks games and title fights. That's 
why Sylvester Stallone, Spike Lee. k.d. lang, Rus- 
sell Simmons, and Christian Slater all make sure 
they have front-row seats. For the New York Spring 
'94 Collections, American designers tried to col- 
laborate and cut costs by holding the shows in 
tents in (Manhattan's Bryant Park. The only prob- 
lem with the tents was that everyone had the same 
sets and lights to work with. So it was up to the 
clothes and the music — especially the music — ^to 
move the crowds. 

Todd Oldham's show, packed with friends, 
drag queens, fashion magazine editors, stylists, 
and photographers, had the feeling of a crowded 
nightclub. Guy Oseary. A&R Director of Madonna's 
Maverick Records, and Anthony Kiedis, of the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers, jumped out of their seats when 
they heard Cypress Hill's "Insane In the Brain." 
Vince Lars, a jazz musician, recorded special ver- 
sions of Chaka Khan's "I'm Every Woman" and 
Helen Reddy's "I Am Woman" especially for broth- 
er Byron's superwomen-themed show. Betsey 
Johnson featured two female DJs on stage spin- 
ning songs by Guru of Gang Starr and Eartha Kitt. 
Victor Alfaro, Mariah Carey's favorite designer, 
played Janet Jackson's "If." 

Says Barry Lederer, who runs Graebar Pro- 
ductions Inc., a company that creates soundtracks 
for fash ion shows, "There was a harder edge to the 
music this season: more up-tempo — jazz hip hop, 
more R&B, and strong funk." 

Fashion is about being in the moment, so it 
makes sense that designers want to capitalize on 
the sounds of the streets. Top 40, and club music. 
And besides, those supermodels really work the 
runway if you give them a good beat. Mimi Valdes 

A random sampling 
from five 
fashion shows: 
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BYRON LARS 
'^t*p It Up"— Stmo MC's 
"Supwharo'— Earth, Wind II Firs 

CALVIN KLEIN 
"Uhhuh" — T«rri & Monica 
"Vou Got Ma Floatin'"— P.M. Oawn 
Lots and lots of funk. 

DONNA KARAN 
"Dreamlover" (del club mix) — Mariah 
Carey 

Techno, techno, and more techno. 

RALPH LAUREN 
"Oreamlovar" — Mariah Carey 
"Victima da la Mode"— MC Solaar 
"Isn't She Lovely"— Stevle Wonder 
"Right HerefHuman Nature"— SWV 

TODD OLDHAM 
"Give II Up"— The Goodman 
"Ego Trippin'" — De La Soul 
"Gelt Oft"— Prince 
"Show Me Love"- Robin S 



TEN YEARS LATER 



WE 
ARE 
FAMILY 




BOBBY BROWN: In 19a4 Bobby Brown was part of 
the crooning quintet Now Edition. Ho went eolo two years 
later. His 19S8 release. Don't Be Cruet, spent six weeks at 
No. 1 on the album charts. In 1992 pop princess Whitney 
Houston married Bobby the liachelor and blew up, literally 
and figuratively. 



WHITNEY HOUSTON: In the early '80s Whitrtey 
Houston was modeling (or Essence, Seventeen, and Qlm- 
mour, and singing backup for Chaka Khan and Lou Rawls. 
In '85 her debut, Whrtney Houston, went multiplatinum. Now, 
with two Grammys, an acting credit ( The Boilyguard\, hus- 
band Bobby, and baby daughter Bobbt, she's every woman. 
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UP AND DOWN 

Christy Turlington's 
nightclub 

She made her name — and her for- 
tune — in the glare of the runway 
lights, but supermodel Christy 
Turlington says she much prefers 
"sitting in the dark places and listen- 
ing to music." So last year when her 
sister. Erin, who lives in their native 
San Francisco, proposed an invest- 
ment in the UP & down Club — a jazz 
hangout in the South of Market dis- 
trict — Christy came through. 

The two-story nightclub arxl 
restaurant features live music 
(Alphabet Soup, Eddie Marshall. 
Charlie Hunter, and the Will Bernard 
Trio) "down." and deejay selections 
(funk. soul, hip hop. and reggae) in the 
speakeasy -esq ue "up." "Hip hop jazz 
is a huge thing in San Francisco," 
says the part-time club impresario. 

But don't expect Christy to make 
the complete crossover from model- 
ing to club management. "This is just 
for the fun of it." she says. "It's easy 
for me. All good models are smart 
businesswomen anyway." 

Jean Nathan 



TRUE COLORS 

The latest trends to hit the fash- 
ion world are body piercing and 
hair dying, staples of the S&M 
and punk sets. Even supermodels 
Christy and Naomi pierced 
their navels. But there's one mod- 
el, Sibyl, who thinlcs this is old 
hat. She dyed her hair "pomegran- 
ate red" when she was 16, and 
started piercing (nipples, tongue 
and septum) three years ago. 

Sibyl, 21 , who's been in Liz 
Claiborne ads and walked for 
Jean Paul Gaultier and Thierry 
Mugler, is cool with the trend but 
says, "I think it would be amazing 
if the streets were filled with 
every possible, imaginable 
style, if every individual had a 
completely unique style." Sibyl: 
the face (and voice) of 
fashion's future. 




DIONNE WARWICK: Th« Woman In Red sound- 
track was a hit In '84 for SlovU Wondor and Dionno War- 
wick, Whitftay's cousin. A yaar latar sha was tha on-agaln 
host of the mustc-dance show Solid Go/tf. How Dionna is 
decorating celebrity homes, waging a war on misogynist 
rap music, and promoting the PaycMe frionds MMwork. 



Matt Ramone 
Age: 22 

Working: 2 years 
Seen: Oeta/fs, GQ, Vogue 
Homnw* Intomatlonal 
Mode; QiannI Versace, 
Dolce ft Qabbana straws 
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Tune in to the 
VIBE line 
and liearttiese 
slammin' singles 
from Mercury 
Records* 

Call 

718-622-4470. 

When prompted 
enter 4 digit code: 



United Future Organization - 
The Sixtli Sense 

United Future Organization 
Talking Loud/ Verve 

ntrlging 
melange ihat grasps llstenei 
' I ■ ' N^n. This three 
.tive. based in 
Japan, lias just released their 
self titled U.S. debut. 

CODE:7609 




'Caller incurs no charge 
in excess of a regular 
telephone call into the 
71 8 area code. 
Problems? Questions? 
Call Music Access" at 
718-398-2146. 
Active until 4/1 9. 
A touch tone 
telephone required. 



Galliano - Prince of Peace 

What Color Our Flag 
Talking Loud/ Mercury 
After setting the international 
world ablaze with their unique 
mix of jazz, funk and hip hop, 
GALLIANO are set to cross the 
water with their U.S. debut 
WHAT COLOUR OUR FLAG. 



CODE:7610 
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Promo orotica: Kurt Lodar and Tawny KItaon plug Jon Stewart's show with a kiss. 



WHO'S THAT GUY? JON STEWART 



Last spring stand-up comedian Jon Stewart was one of the unlucky final- 
ists in NBC's search foraLetterman replacement, eventually "won " 
by iV;«/>.ro«j writer Conan O'Brien. A tou^;h break forayoun^; talent, but 
Stewart haa rebounded nicely: He's now the host of the MTV talk show — 
aptly titled The Jvn Slewarl SImf — that airs directly opposite O'Brien's 
Late Night. Not that Stewart sees the two as rivals: O'Brien's on a major 
network, while on cable, Stewart points out, "infomercials are our real 
competitors." Still, both are fightinj; for the same youn^', hip audience, 
and withajjuest list that's ranged from Cindy Crawford and Tony Bennett 
to Kenny Anderson and Run-D.M.C, Stewart might just be ahead on 
points. "We have a real serious demographic," quips Stewart. "Twelve- 
to 14-year-olds. With acne. It's very specific; we're only in that sort of 
combination-skin zone." 



The eternally 29-year-old smart aleck grew up in suburban Trenton, 
N.J. , and after college developed his self-deprecating wit and just-a-nor- 
mal-guy charm on the East Coast comedy circuit. A stint as host of 
Comedy Central's Short Attention Span Theiiter helped prepare him for 
MTV's short-attention-span audience. Besides the Liile Niffht snub, he's 
sur\'ived hosting MTV's Yoh Wrote It. You Watch It — a short-lived scries 
on which viewer-mail fantasies were acted out — known informally as 
Ynii Watchlt. YoiiSiiffer. Afterthat debacle, Stewart'sready for anything. 
If he can't be America's most casually dressed talk show titan, he'll set- 
tle for the title of the Hairiest Man on Television. "I believe Ed Asner 
and I are vying for it neck and neck," declares Stewart, who claims he 
needs to shave his own neck between tapings. "But you know what? His 
time is almost up, and that will leave me the ruling king. " Alike Rubin 
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DREAMERGIEMA 

WHEN I THINK OF HOME 



We sat there, my best friend and I, wasting the day away, reminiscing. Remembering 
faces and names can be fun, especially when there's everything in the world to get 
done. Nostalgia shouldn't be our thing: We're young black men, we should look forward, 
be hip to the new thing, fit ourselves into the future. Of course, accompanying these rever- 





on to see the Wizard: The Wi^s yellow brick road to the future. 

ies is the soundtrack of our youth, during which you cease to hear the songs themselves 
and hear only the memories they evoke. 

We find solace in the old days when movies were movies. When Rosalind Cash roy- 
ally traipsed across the screen, playing both comedy and heavy blaxploitation drama with 
panache. When Richard Wesley wrote fimky little escapades for Cosby and Poitier, and 
the whole tamily could go and bug out when Jimmie Walker and Paula Kelly and Raymond 
St. Jacques made their over-the-top gags resonate with so much flavor that your &ther 
was still laughing when you pulled into the driveway at home. 

Most of all, we savor a time when black movies had soundtracks that worked like aur- 
al signposts of genuine emotion. Curtis Mayfield scored C/auJine for Gladys Knight & 
the Pipsandi'/itfr^/f forthesilky soul-sisterismsof ArcthaFranklin. Norman Whitfield's 
songs done by Rose Royce for the Car Wash soundtrack stand as marvels of rhythmic mel- 
odrama; Gwen's voice was as much a character in the movie as Richard Pryor's resplen- 
dently gamy Daddy Rich. These days soundtracks are packaged hits collections, as bank- 
able as the slick films they're from, rarely heightening thedrama or informing the action. 

My favorite film was a big-budget musical based on an award-winning Broadway play: 
The Wh. Okay, okay, 1 know now that Diana Ross was a bit old to be playing the lost, inno- 
cent Dorothy and that the transplanted New York City locale robbed the story of some 
much-nc-cded fantasy. But 1 loved it. I remember kids (myselfinduded) singing along as 
Miss One and the Munchkins sang, "He's the Wiz . . . " And when Diana Ross and Michael 
Jackson eased on down the yellow linoleum we were supposed toaccept as a road, the crowd 
went crazy, as if the performance were taking place on a stage before our eyes. "Don't you 
carry nothin' that might be a load, " they sang, and for a minute, nothing was. I cried. 
And went back the next weekend. When The Wiz returned to the local movie house years 
later, 1 went again, and saw several others who'd probably been there that opening week- 
end. We were older (not much) and, it seemed, enjoying it just as much as before. 

1 occasionally rent The Wiz on video now. Sometimes 1 catch it on TV. It makes me 
laugh in places 1 didn't laugh before — sometimes with it, oftentimes at it. But I know 
now why 1 liked it so much and still do: all those songs, all that choreography, Mabel King 
as Evilene, the Bad Witch and Lena Home as Glinda, the Good Witch, all those black 
stars milking the moment. Diana Ross actually sang it best for me in the movie: "Maybe 
there's a chance / For me to go back / Now that I have some direction / It sutc would be 
nice to be back home / Where there's love and affection / And just maybe I can con- 
vince time / To slow up, giving me enough time in my life to grow up / Time, be my 
friend, let me start again." 



FILM 

GRANDMASTER FRESH 

Nobody beats the u hiz kid 

Boaz Yakln's Fresh (Miramax) returns to the 'hood with a 
morality tale told through the eyes of a 1 2-year-old chess 
prodigy faced with a dilemma: Remain a product of your 
environment, or become a boy ouf of the 'hood. Though 
slightly far-fetched, Yakln's directorial debut borrows a move 
from Searching for Bobby Fischer en route to taking a gritty 
look at the choices available to urban youth and the game 
one kid plays against the big boys. 

The film centers on Michael, a.k.a. Fresh (captivating new- 
comer Sean Nelson), who's caught between being a regular 
school kid in Bushwick, Brooklyn, a helpful brother to his old- 
er junkie sister (N'Bushe Wright), and a runner for local crack 
and heroin dealers. Although the aunt he lives with forbids it. 
Fresh makes secret trips to Manhattan's Washington Square 
Park to meet his down-and-out father (a fiery Samuel L. 
Jackson) for speed chess lessons. Through stern, no-non- 
sense instruction, his father shows Fresh how to strategize, 
sacrifice, set up, and eventually defeat the enemy. For him, 
chess is life and death. And his attentive student takes him 
seriously, applying what he leams on the board to success- 
fully manipulate all the players in his street life. 

In spite of his whiz-kid pretensions, Fresh is no sucker. 
Like the street hustlers he's surrounded by , he coldly and 
remorselessly makes a plan to save his loved ones and in the 
process take out the bad guys. Given the drama that 
precedes it, the pat ending may be slightly unsatisfying, but 
Fresh is meant to be an uplifting fable about inner-city kids 
with the hidden potential to change the reality of their 
surroundings. In that it succeeds — good triumphs over evil — 
only because Fresh sure plays a mean endgame. 

77arra Mukherjee 

Facing off: Sean Nelson gets schooled by Samuel L. Jackson In Fresh. 






In the name of the game: Director Ernest Dickerson. 



FILM 

SYSTEM OF SURVIVAL 

A sophomore director rolls with the punches and plays to win 

Normally laid-back and personable, Ernest Dickerson is intensely focused on editing his action-adven- 
ture CdmSun ii'inglheGameQiev/ Line Cinema). He barely looks up trom the machine in the cramped, 
dimly lit room to say, "I'd rather not stop working while we do the interview." For the most part, he 
doesn't. The second-time director is at a crucial stage of theGame. Usually, action pictures are shot in CiO 
to 80 days for about $20 million; Dickerson got 40 days and $10 million. "Our motto on the set was, 'No 
retakes,'" he says. "At the end ofevery day our backs were against the wall. We'dget a major stunt filmed 
but only one take because we'd run out of daylight. I had to do a lot ol thinking on my feet. " 

As cinematographer on Spike Lee's first six Joints, Dickerson is no stranger to the financial and socio- 
economic difficulties black filmmakers face. Dickerson encountered problems of his own in his directo- 
rial debm, J//iie: Screenings of the intense Harlem-.set drama were marred by violence at several theaters 
around the country. But the Jttia incidents and particularly the S/mitiiig the Came constraints, Dickerson 
says, "made me more confident as a director. " 

His second film may also mark the turning point in his career. Unlike Juice, Game features a group of 
veteran actors. Charles S. Dutton, F. Murray Abraham, Rutger Hauer, and Gary Busey play big-game 
hunters who trick a depressed homeless man contemplating suicide (Icc-T) into becoming their quarry 
in the backwoods of the Pacific Northwest. "Some of the actors were demanding," says Dickerson. "But as 
a director I don't come in and say, I want you to do this, I want you to do that. 1 work with the actor to build 
a framework around the character so we can improvise ideas and make the character grow " The subtext 
of Game could be seen as commentary on the black male's attempt to survive in America. "I think you 
could look at the film that way," Dickerson says, "but not just black men trying to survive in America — 
poor people al 1 around. " 

Dickerson's move beyond the tradirional black urban drama may just help him survive Hollywood's 
fickle tastes. "Ultimately, we gave the studio a much better film than they had expected, " he says. Reflecting 
on the challenges he faced in making the first two Ernest Dickerson Blunts, a sly grin creeps over the 
director's face: "I learned how much I love movies." Michael Datcher 



COOL HAND LEON 

From bobsled to basketball 

Aponytailed homeboy enters Juicy's in 
Los Angeles and spots Leon at a table, 
his long, tautly muscled body framed by a 
map of Jamaica painted on the wall. 

"Cool Runnings, right?" Leon beamsa 
radiant smile and nods. "That really got to 
me," homeboy says. "I'd like to see more of 
that, y'know what I'm saying?" 

Leon thanks the brother, then turns 
back to his dish, the Leon Special, named 
in his honor. In this city of broken celluloid 
dreams, Leon's are coming true, one after 
another. Last year was the t)oom: going 
mano a mano with Stallone in Cliffhanger, 
then starring in the lx>x office hit Cool 
Runnings as a Jamaican tx>bsled hero — the 
perfect role for an actor whose childhood 
dreams would begin with the MGM lion. But 
Leon — who doesn't use his last name, 
Robinson, because one's "more casual" — 
says he doesn't want to t)e a celebrity. 

Off-camera, Hollywood Raggamuftin, 
as he's known to L.A.'s Jamaicans, wants 
to remain strictly roots. For a long time. 
Jamaica has been a sweet obsession for 
the Bronx-txirn 30-year-old, who was intro- 
duced early on to reggae, ital stew, and One 
Love by older Rastafarian youth. "Naturally, 
when I earned some money. I went there. 
The rest is history." Leon laughs. Now he's 
a Yard hero who spends about two months 
a year on the island and regularly voices 
promos for Jamaican radio stations. 




Hollywood Raggamutfin: Leon aftor lunch. 

Right on cue, homeboy stops by the 
table on his way out. "You doin' anything 
else, man?" he asks. 

"Yeah, March 25, Above the Rim." 

In this new role, the ex-collegiate bas- 
ketball star from Loyola Marymount plays 
Tupac Shakur's tormented older brother. 
'This character carries the pain of the 
movie." says Leon. But his sunny-tem- 
pered Derice Bannock in Cool Runnings is 
closer to Leon's own pragmatic optimism. 
'Things are getting better." he says of black 
Hollywood, "as far as opportunities and 
t>eing taken for who we are. Are things the 
way they need to be? Of course not. Will I 
dwell on that? Of course not. Why dwell on 
what I don't have? I make myself happy. 
Life's too short, and I have so much to t)e 
happy for." Elena Oumano 
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VIDEnnROME 



BY CHARLES AARON 



FORM FOLLOWS DYSFUNCTION 

A lot of us hip hop/generation X types often goof about being children of the video age, 
weaned on an IV of sitcoms and game shows, Watergate and MTV. But for Michael 
Jackson, TV ain't no joke. Michael frolicked away his youth in millions of living nx)ms, 
created music video as an art form, crashed MTV's new wave J i m Crow party, then watched 
in horror and wonder as the entire enterptise boxed him in and swallowed him up. 

With the out-of-court settlement of sexual abuse charges, Michael's appeal has never 
been lower. But Dangerous: The Short Films, his new 1 12-minute compilation of music 
videos, behind-the-scenes footage, and awards-show appearances (including his Grammy 
moment with sister Janet), reminds us why we still care. 




Michael Jackson's hell: In "Black or White" he dumped his demons into our laps. 

Though the tape includessuch celebrity-soaked clips as "Jam," "Remember the Time," 
and "In the Closet," the crux of Dangerous is "Black or White." The complete 1 1 -minute 
version (included here with some embellishments) was aired only once, on November 14, 
1991 , by the Fox network to an estimated audience of 500 million. The video's climax was 
a wordless dance sequence immediately derided as offensive and excessively violent. 
Fox apologized the next day, Jackson contritely followed, and the sequence was deleted. 
Few seemed to care what the video actually depicted. The artistic vision of the world's 
most loved entertainer was dismissed like an episode ofCop Rock. This points to Michael 
Jackson's dilemma in the '90s: His audience simply enjoys him as a freak, perhaps pro- 
jecting onto him their collective psychosis. They don't take him seriously as an artist. 

Opening the conttoversial segment of "Black or White," Michael stands alone on a 
windblown street set and flashes an exptcssion — stark hostility — alien to most of his 
fens. Then offhe goes, kicking a beer bottle, smashing a windshield, jumping on a car's 
roof In a moment fraught with real danger (sex being more harmftil than violence, you 
know), he slowly runs a gloved hand down his torso. But rather than predictably grab- 
bing his crotch, he begins to methodically masturbate himself with his middle finger 
(ftick me? No, fuck you!). Then he hurls a steering wheel through a window. 

Here was Michael, the sexless Eternal Child we'd welcomed into our lives, emphati- 
cally destroying every illusion on which that image de|5ended. He dumped his demons 
into our laps: sex and violence tied together, race as irreconcilable burden, a pop indus- 
try that exploits these pathologies while denying they exist. Flat out — no metaphors — 
Michael intimated that his excruciating struggle expressed on video and onstage wasn't 
apose. After sacrificing his life toa persona, Michael finally asked for something in return 
with "Black or White." It was his cry for understanding. But we said no thanks. After 
he "grew up" by reducing his face to that of an aging, washed-up actress, we told Michael 
he could never change back — particularly not to an angry black man. 

If his career since is any indication, Michael was devastated. "Super Bowl Heal the 
World" follows "Black or White" on Dangerous and it's a dismal capitulation, a halftime 
show as soft-drink unity commercial. He surrounds himself with blissftil kids (likea yup- 
pie collecting nostalgic tchotchkes), obsessively erasing his problematic childhood. 

Ultimately, Michael Jackson always retreats into video to authenticate his life's desper- 
ation. But now he's no longer an artist making music clips. He's another fugitive making 
video statements, denying accusations in his four-minute "Live From Neverland Valley" 
performance. At war with himself, he's a prisoner of his cultute's creation, ItK'ked up tight 
in a box he no longer controls. And as he's been telling us for years, it's lonely in there. 



TUBE 

COMIC REPEAT 

Why Martin and Seifijtld are the same show 

Mayb* lalavlslon •x*cs cant 1*11 you what btacknaas Is, but It ■••ms, when presaad, 
they know how to creato H. For Instance, to put Domtgning Womon in blackface, the mas- 
terminds of Living Single set their sights on a Brooklyn brownstone and traded In the 
Gone With the Wind motif lor a Wmiting to Exhmlm attitude. Sounds easy, but making the 
right changes to nail the nuances of black culture takes a fine-tuned mind. Take Mmrtln 
and SmtnMd. It's the little things that divide them 4drtonrM Johnmon 



The 
basics 



What's 

so 
black 
about 
that? 



Tlwoang 



The job 



The MX 



mystery 



The best 



His buddies, 
his ex, 

Ns date off the 



His boys, 
his woman, 
her girt 



No brother could 
hang with his ex. 



Works mlite as a Works mike as a 
stand-up comedian radio deejay 



Masturbation 



No one knows 
Kramer's first 
name. 



George: Short, 
round loser 



No one knows 
what Tommy does 
for a living. 



Jesse Jackson, 
Al Sharpton — 
every brother has 
a media- 
friendly rap. 



Black folks Just 
owned up to oral 
sex. Masturt»atlon 
wont make it till 
the new milienium. 



Cole: Short, 
round loser 



In the 'hood, you 
could be called 
Snoop all your Hfe, 
but someone 
knows your name 
Is 



It makes the star 
look more hand- 
some. But that's 
not a black thing; 
that's a male 
thing. 



SHOOT 

WORL-A- 
6IRL 

Text and photos 
by Lisa Leone 




It's a bone-cold rainy week- 
end, and Worl-A-Qirl are 
slwoting their first video, 
"No Gunshot," an antigun 
reggae groove. Standing 
underrteath the Brooklyn 



Bridge, the girls are shiver- • 
ing despite their fly bombes 
jackets. Director Guy 
Gulllet has the camera 
pointed at a mirror on the 
ground to catch the ladies* 




Blood brothers: Rookie guard Kyle MacLachlan and Muslim prisoner Samuel L. Jackson get close. 

TUBE 

ATTICA REVISITED 

HBO Pictures' Against the Wall comes out blasting the American penal system 

Right from the opening montage of civil-rights-era images, you know HBO Pictures' Against the Wall is a film 
vjhhamessage. And who better to deliver it than John Frankenheimer, who directed 1962's brilliantly creepy satir- 
ical thriller, The Manchurian Candidate! His latest project dramatizes a civil rights clash most '90s twentysome- 
things know little about: 197 I s four-day inmate uprising at the Attica Correctional Facility in upstate New York. 

In the film's first moments, an almost unrecognizable Kyle MacLachlan sits in a small-town barbershop, having 
his shaggy hair shorn off in preparation for the new job he's landed at the penitentiary. MacLachlan plays Michael 
Smith, a 22-year-old rookie prison guard who is oblivious to the harsh realities of the penal system. Based largely on 
the testimony of the real Michael Smith, who suffered four gunshot wounds but survived the meiee. Against the Wall 
portrays the events at Attica as a reflection of the turbulent society at large. As one guard so baldly puts it: "There's 
a civil war in this country. . .and this is where we hold the line." 

At the heart of the conflict are prisoners seeking better conditions: more than one shower a week; more than one 
roll of toilet paper every eight weeks; and uncensored mail. Their requests are systematically ignored, and when a chance 
to revolt arises, they seize it — taking control of the prison and holding 32 guards and civilians hostage. After four days 
of negotiating. New York governor Nelson A. Rockefeller orders National Guard troops to retake Attica. They sur- 
round the prison courtyard and open fire, killing 31 inmates and nine guards. 

Smith, who was originally scheduled to consult for a few days, stayed for the duration. "Mr. Frankenheimer asked 
me a lot of questions relating to what happened," Smith says. "I was really impressed with his intentions." 

Fortunately, the task of reinterpreting history doesn't overwhelm the film itself, which thrills throughout, thanks 
to riveting performances by MacLachlan, Frederic Forrest, Samuel L.Jackson, and Clarence Williams III. The film 
closes with some sobering statistics, including the fact that America imprisons a larger percentage of its population 
than any other nation, having recently surpassed South Africa. Frankenheimer's agenda — to take a closer look at 
America's lock-'em-up solution to crime — is laudable. But g(K)d intentions do not a movie make; Against the Wall 
succeeds because it serves its food for thought with compelling drama. Tiarra Miikherjee 



WORD 

MYSTERY MAN 

Ellis Riiley's road to glory 

In January 1959, in Norwich, Conn., a town con- 
spicuous in its absence of difference of any sort, 
an elderly black man was found dead one winter 
morning lying face down in the road near his 
home. He was 77 years old. He was a native of 
Norwich. Blood trailed from a wound in his head. 
Blood seeped into the snow on the road leading 
from his home, which was a mere 200 feet away 
from where his body lay. 

The body found was that of Ellis Ruley, a 
retired laborer and American "primitive" artist of 
great productivity, great tjeauty. He never paint- 
ed a scene similar to the one of his death; he did, 
however, create work with undertones of vio- 
lence, mystery. And it is the attempt to unravel 
some of the mysteries surrounding his life and 
death and work that constitutes much of the text 
of Discovering Ellis Ruley: The Story of an Am- 
erican Outsider Artist (Crown) by Glenn Robert 
Smith with Vibe senior editor Robert Kenner. 

Smith's pursuit of Ruley's legacy — which led, 
circuitously, to this book — is told much like a 
detective story: Smith finds a great painting in a 

DISCOVERING 

ELLIS RULEY 




flea market (by Ruley, though Smith doesn't real- 
ize it), purchases it, is shown more than casual 
interest in it by another dealer, the work is even- 
tually validated by a curator, etc. What Smith 
saw in Ruley's work was its commitment to rein- 
terpreting the very small world from which he 
came and in which he died, a world of trees and 
rivers and figures painted chalk white-blue, the 
color Ruley used, often, for his self-portraits. 

Ruley's aesthetic was the representation of 
an imagination perpetually discovering itself. 
Smith's eventual righting (and writing) of the 
Ruley lore (partially destroyed when his house 
burned down, shortly after his death) is an evo- 
cation of the artist's unknowable self. Hilton Als 




raflsctlons, but at th* 
moment th«y Mam 
unimpressed by his 
tricky techniques. "I 
have no foaling in my 
too*," says 



Channaine, wamiing her 
hands on a spotlight as she 
waits for the next shot. 
Another cameraman 
shoots cutaway footage of 
boys playing with guns and 



little giris playing jacks 
with spent shell casings. 
DOC, an old-school graffiti 
artist, sprays a big ho guns 
symbol on a wall. 
Umbrellas come out during 



the dance sequence. 

Flipper, the choreograplv 
er, keeps the girls inspired 
as they do their steps. In 
the next scerte, Miss Unda 
stop* a shooting outside a 



nightclub. The giris finish 
their song with "Increase 
the Peace." At midnight, 
it's a wrap for the crew, but 
Wori'A-Qiri have to perform 
tonight. Crazy stamlnal 
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NEFERTITI Visions of Nefertiti 
Mercury 

Visions of Nefertiti. It's the n sw single from her long 
awaited album. L./.F.E. She s different. Some say 
it's her "mad flow". Others say "she'll wake that ass 
up!" We think she's got a grc ove so deep you can't 
see the bottom, but make up your own mind. Hear 
the vision, feel the groove, vkions of Nefertiti. 
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ICE CUBE You Know How We Do It 
Priority Records, Inc. 

"You Know How We Do It" is the newest single off 
Ice Cube's critically acclaimed platinum album: 
Lethal Injection. The success of the single speaks 
for itself.. .you can't tum on the radio or television 
without hearing "You Know How We Do It." 



Tune in to the 
VIBE line and 
hear these 
slammin' 



^^^^^^^^^ ^1 

^^^^ 
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TANYA BLOUNT I'm Gonna Make You Mine ^ 
Polydor Records 

Natural Thing, Tanya's stupendous debut album, is a 
profound example of natural talent. The first single, the 
upbeat "I'm Gonna Make You Mine," will bring Tanya 
Blount in with a bang. Reminiscent of Jocelyn Brown's 
in your-face funk of the early 80's. Produced by Steve 
"Silk" Hurley and remixed by DJ Eddie F., it will 
smoothly go from dance floor to radio to living room. 

ANOTHA LEVEL What's That Cha Say 
Priority Records, Inc. 

Priority Records takes you to "Anotha Level." This L.A. 
based rap group is dropping their first single titled 
"What's That Cha Say" in Mid-March. Their album, 
executive produced by Ice Cube, will debut shortly 
thereafter. Check out the new video featuring cameos 
by Ice Cube, Pharcyde, and the Alkaholics! 



TO LISTEN, CALL 1-718-622-4470 



WHEN PROMPTED ENTER 4 DIGIT CODES FOR MUSIC 

J ....... ........ 



ADVERTISEMENT 
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JOI Sunshines The Rain 
LIMP/EMi/ERG 

From of all places, Nashville, Tennessee, comes 
Joi. Her first single "Sunshine & The Rain" is out 
now. Her debut album The Pendulum Vibe 
produced by Dallas Austin arrives later this spring. 
Open your ears. The Pendulum Vibe approaches. 



MAD FLAVA Bump Ya Head 
Priority Records, Inc. 

Straight outta D-Town. they're back and harder 
than ever with their 2nd single titled "Bump Ya 
Head. " This hot new track features phat scratching 
from DJ "Baby G." 1990's USA DMC Champion. 
Be expecting more dope tracks from "Mad Flava " 
when their album From The Ground Unda drops 
the end of this month! 



TO LISTEN, 
CALL 1-718-622-4470. 
WHEN PROMPTED 
ENTER 4 DIGIT CODE 



Caller incurs no charge in excess of a regular 
telephone call into the 71 8-AREA CODE. 
Problems? Questions? Call Music Access' at 
718-398-2146. Active until 4/1 9. Atouchtone 
telephone required. 
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CRYSTAL WATERS 100% Pure Love 
Mercury 

Crystal Waters burst on the scene with her world- 
wide #1 smash hit "Gypsy Woman" (La Da Dee. La 
Da Da). "1 00% Pure Love" is the first single from 
the forthcoming album STORYTELLER due out 

this month. 
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DA NAPPY HEADZ I'm Nappy 
Polydor Records 

Kickin from "Da-Ville", Da Nappy Headz, Jonathon "Big J" 
Mason. Tyrone "Grand Man" Robinson, and Armondo 
"Angelo Smoove" Spriggs, are three hip-hop stylists 
whose first single, "I'm Nappy," is described as "pants 
saggin nasty" hip hop. Our message is positive and happy. 
Being nappy to us is not a look, it's astate of mind. " 



ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION INFO CONTACT LISA WEST (2 1 2) 5 2 2 - 5 4 2 4 OR ANITA RAO-KEECH (310) 312-8811 



ND HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE... 



n^w GLlbum. 



THE FUNKY HEADHUNTER 



FeoLturtTx^^^ "It's i^ll Good" 



On. GldT-il: CTD cx rx c± CcL-istF-t-tt^ 



REVOLUTIONS 




HAMMER 

The Funky Headhunter • Giant 
By Charles Aaron 

Hamm e r once said, r ath e r proudly, that for him, mak- 
ing music was lilte selling cars, arMJ that he shouldnt 
be judged as an artist or a rapper but as a salesman. 
His image was the product; his songs, the lifestyle 
ads. Of course, that lifestyle was always hard to fig- 
ure, 'cept for hoofing and praying and repeating the 
name of the product 8 million times a day. Still, as 
long as he was selling, no prob. We could overlook 
the Taco Dell rhymes and clown clothes. At least 
Hammer never pretended to be down, or wrhatever. 

But after 1990's Please Hammer Dont Hurt 'Em 
(his third album) moved 10 million units, 1991 's Too 
Legit to Quit was a lemon by comparison, selling 
only about 3 million. Marketing schemes rolled up 
a hefty bill. Hammer got too big for his already over- 
sized britches. His '92 tour |48 dancers and musi- 
cians, 130 speakers, two video screens) was a dis- 
aster. Yet the star was oblivious, reveling in heavy- 
weight champ style: $12 million mansion, stable of 
racehorses, private jet. But as the cash flow slowed, 
folks started to care that Hammer sounded less ike 
Muhammad AM in his poetic prime and more like 
George Foreman with a mouthful of burrito supreme. 

The Funky Headhunter is introduced by a bumpl- 
ty drumbeat and loungy piano accompanying a deep- 
voiced announcer who probably grew up soul-kiss- 
ing a two-liter-Coke-bottle bong and imitating P- 
Funk's "Chocolate City" for his JV basketl»all bud- 
dies. He intones: "You'll be transported, taken on a 
ride to a world In which only true macks and OGs 
exist, to a spot where only one man can rule. ..a 
street soldier.. .a king of the mack game, the ulti- 
mate OG. ..Hammer.'* 

(Audible choke, loud thump, room goes black. 
Slowly, lights rise to the tempo of a beat rejected 
by DJ Quik as too, you know, swap meet.) 

Okay, now that we've regained consciousness, 
let's get this straight. Hammer's back, and he's an 
OG mack. Are we all blunts being smoked, or what? 
The Funky HeaMtunter, Hammer's fifth album, has 
got to be one of the most stunnirtg curios of pop mar- 
keting hubris ever perpetrated. Hamnrter as gangs- 
ta and player? I know the guy has every right to re- 
package himself any way he sees fit. But imagine 
Babyface trying to give Michael Bolton whip appeal. 

Apparently Hammer's pissed about everybody 
dissing him for bypassing hip hop in favor of pop, 
i.e., selling out. On "Break 'Em Off Somethin' Pro- 
per," the newly hardei^d Hammer goes after Q-Tip 
(*^houl<ia stayed in El Segundo with your wallet"), 
Redman, Black Sheep's Ores, Rodney-O, Serch, arKl 
most astonishingly, Run-D.M.C, whom he trashes 
as old and in the way ("Been around for 10 years... 
five years dead and five years alive, that leaves yiMj 
with zero"). 

Here's a guy who made a public display of sell- 
ing out on Too Legit to Quit. A man who went out of 
his way to steer clear of the hip hop diaspora and 
cast himself as a wholesome. God-fearing enter- 
tainer, certainly not a lowly rapper, pointedly drop- 
ping the **M.C." from his moniker. Now he wants to 
renege and check everybody who questioned his 
motives? In your dreams. Fly Guy. 

Toward the end of The Funky Headhunter, Ham- 
mer starts yapping about how "the people need the 
real thing one more time." Apparently his idea of 
"the real thing" is hopping on the way-overcrowd- 
ed '70s funk bandwagon driven by Dr. Dre (Daz and 
Kurupt from Snoop's Dogg Pound posse offer pro- 
duction help). Or awkwardly easing back on "Dont 
Fight the Feelin'," a feeble DRS-style ballad, and 
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The musical question of the 2 1 st century is: What would a world music that was tru- 
ly of the world sound like? A lot of what gets slugged "world music" is really just 
all the music made by non-Americans that doesn't have a chart in Billboard. But a 
world music worth its weight in cross-pollinated quarter tones would have to be 
open to the inclusion of musicians and musical aesthetics from anywhere on the 
planet. It would have to evoke what the Art Ensemble of Chicago meant when they 
described their global-thinking compositions as "ancient to the future." 

Most of all, it would have to be a music rich with singular voices capable of 
singing a near-universal human song to the rest of us earth dwellers — new jack 
voices on a par with such great world musicians of the past as Louis Armstrong, 




Maria Callas, Mozart, Bob Marley, and Billie Holiday. One such contender is saxo- 
phonist Wayne Shorter — cof ounder of Weather Report and a former sideman of Art 
Blakey and Miles Davis — who can be heard to maximum effect on MATERIAL'S latest 
album. Hallucination Engine. 

Material's lead conceptualist. Bill Laswell, has made a career of recombining 
musicians from any- and everywhere — you probably remember a song where he 
hooked up Herbie Hancock with DJ Grandmixer D. ST.; it was called "Rockit." On 
the downside, Laswell is prolific to a fault. He drops discs about as often as other 
mugs in New York drop subway tokens. Sometimes the results can sound rushed, 
badly recorded, or ill-conceived, though the personnel are always slammin' — a 
stellar sampling of some of contemporary music's most versatile players, hailing 
from parts as far and wide as Jamaica, Oliio, Nigeria, and India. 

The new Material joint is no exception, combining Shorter with William 
Burroughs, Bootsy Collins (a Laswell staple), master West African percussionist 
Aiyb Dieng, and tabla man Zakir Hussain. The groove is ambient techno, spacey 
and sparkling, with go-go-inflected Indian percussion and Shorter's biting and 
effervescent soprano. 

Another contender for the new world-music crown is Ugandan vocalist GEOFFREY 
ORYEMA, on Peter Gabriel's Real World label. Oryema's disc Beat the Border sur- 
rounds his soothing vocals with a spacious and virginal bed of synthesized and 
acoustic sounds. That voice is a fertile loam of riches — warm, heady, and breathy. 
With this debut, Oryema joins the likes of Milton Nascimento as a singer who doesn't 
need language to communicate deep messages of hope, compassion, and wisdom. 
The settings and production (including keyboards by Brian Eno) are an orchestral 
mix of the organic and the electronic. All devotees of Gabriel and Eno will be 
enthralled, enchanted, and otherwise geeked. 

SPANISH FLY is the name taken by a trio of young New York-based improvisers — 
slide guitarist Dave Tronzo, trumpeter Steve Bernstein, and trombonist Marcus 
Rojas. Their debut. Rags to Britches (on Knitting Factory Works), was produced by Hal 
Willner, another guy of the polyglot music persuasion. The instrumentation might 
throw you — slide guitar, trumpet, and trombone not exactly being your garden- 
variety chamber group. But these three bring wit and zaniness to their lineup, turn- 
ing in one of the kookiest (but still funky) covers ever of Hendrix's "If 6 Was 9." Along 
with their rendition of Ellington's "Black & Tan Fantasy," the project conjures up 
notions of what Mr. Clangbang, Tom Waits, might do if he had serious jazz chops 
to make a mockery of. 



"SoitMthin' 'Bout the Ooldie in Me," a G-rated Too Short rip. Unfortunately, these 
mid-tempo "jams" attract undue attention to Hammer's gariiled vocals. Seems he's 
still got that problem where his tongue and teeth and gums all get stuck together. 

Hammer's most effective songs always flew by so fast you didn't have any idea 
what he was rapping about, and often forgot that anybody was rapping at all. They 
were just backdrops for his dazzling, drippy dance routines. Here, the single "it's 
All Good" — already notorious in the Bay Area for ruining a popular slang greeting — 
is turgid "Hip Hop Hooray" backwash. "Clap Vo' Hands" mentions Hammer's days 
washing cars and dreaming of baseball stardom, but he offers no "real" specifics, 
not even a nifty turn of phrase (K7 beat him to "Swing batta!"). Not that we ever 
expected those things, but If he's changing the rules, we're taking him at his word — 
and tlie word here is booty, as in, Please, Hammer, don't let the door hit yours on 
the way out. 

THE BRAND NEW HEAVIES 

Brother Sister • Delicious ViiiyllEast West 

Accessorizing rhythm and blues with jazz or funk licks is noth- 
ing new. Soul II Soul, Sade, and Dr. Dre have all traveled that road 
to multiplatinum. But London's Brand New Heavies took a dif- 
ferent route with their eponymous 1991 debut. Though the record 
was filed under R&B, the Brand New Heavies could have passed 
for a funky jazz ensemble slumming on the pop charts. 

On Brother Sister, the combo drops the hip hop jump of Heavy 
Rhyme Experience: Vo/. 1 (the Heavies' 1992 collaboration with var- 
ious rappers) and upgrades former "guest vocalist" N'Dea Da- 
venport to full-time Heavy status. While backing off the beats is 
not such a shrewd gambit — newcomers like US 3 and Digable 
Planets are taking hip hop and jazz to all kinds of sublime places — 
Davenport, in her expanded role, propels the new album. 

The Heavies' jazzy bits may well be funky on their own (check 
out the instrumental "Ten Ton Take" and "Snake Hips "), but 
they're not particularly distinctive. And except for the occasional 
certified workouts like "Fake" and "Spend Some Time," the grooves 
are too fastidious to really spring to life. But when Davenport — 
her voice like butter — waxes inspirational on "Dream On Dreamer" 
or "Mind Trips, " she pulls these tunes oft the wallpaper. 

Unfortunately, guitarist Simon Bartholomew, bassist Andrew 
Levy, and stickman-keyboardist Jan Kincaid rarely join in her play- 
ful passion — not even on "People Giving Love," a lovely slice of 
smooth, shuffling reggae that's about as hardcore as Maxi Priest. 
Nearly every rift, every bass line on Brother Sister sounds rehearsed 
ad infinitum, and the threesome seldom break from their agenda 
into the unfettered freewheeling of, say, Jamiroquai. Instead, the 
Brand New Heavies come across as jazz and funk dilettantes who 
keep forgetting to add a pinch of spontaneity and abandon — those 
most essential ingredients — to the mix. Jeremy Helligar 
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PAVED THE WAY FOR A RAP 

REVOLUTION. Featuring 

HARD-TO-FIND HIP HOP 
CLASSICS AND RARITIES 

FROM Grandmaster Flash & 
Melle Mel, Run D.M.C., 
KuRTis Blow, The Wreckin' 
Cru WITH Dr. Dre, and 
Doug E. Fresh. 




Hear it for yourself! 

To tftHPLE CICERPIS "On 1t<lil AND orHtll COOl fiHIttO AElEASES. 

CALL! 1.800.81-RHINO 



BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

If 60's Were 90's • Continuum 

With yet another greatest hits collection (The Ultimate Ex- 
perience) and a lame tribute album (Stone Free) riding the charts 
into '94 — not to mention Lenny Kravitz — the exploitation 
of Jimi Hendrix's musical legacy is still going strong. Beau- 
tiful People, a Surrey, England sextet, could easily have giv- 
en the guitarist one more reason to keep on rollin' in his grave 
with their debut, If 6()'s Were 9() j — an album of psychedelic 
dance tracks created almost entirely from samples of Jimi's 
music. What results, however, is not nearly as preposterous 
as you might fear. 

London rave scenesters Du Kane and Luke Baldry — who 
were able to swing unlimited access to a massive Hendrix tape library — combine snatches of the expect- 
ed (the opening riff of "Foxey Lady") and the arcane (comments taken from a Dick Cavett Show interview) 
with fiinky rhythms and keyboard noodlings. Thankfully, Beautifiil People realize the absurd and humor- 




ous value of the new beast they've created and draw 
most of the vocal samples from Jimi 's hilariously 
cosmic outer space and drug references. They're 
also smart enough to lay back and put Hendrix in 
the musical spotlight. Songs like "Get Your Mind 
Together " and "Stone Crazy" blend stinging sam- 
pled guitar lines into fluid, full-length solos, per- 
fectly complementing the backing tracks. 

Electronically resurrecting a rock icon is weird 
business. Hearing a vocal line from "The Wind 
Cries Mar)" suddenly cut off by a mysterious gui- 
tar ritf is not unlike sighting Elvis in the frozen 
foods aisle: It's disorienting, but not at all unpleas- 
ant, to experience something so familiar so far out 
of context. 

No matter how you splice it, of course, nobody's 
going to improve on Jimi's timeless music. His 
songs certainly don't need to be "updated" with 
cheesy, gurgling synth washes or wimpy back- 
ground vocal intrusions (on tracks like "Sock It to 
Me" and "Comin' to Get You"). But Beautiful Peo- 
ple are mercifully low on pretension — they're just 
having a good time. If60's Were 90's may be a cas- 
tle made of sand, but it'sone built withagood mea- 
sure of skill, wit, and reverence for the guy who 
laid its foundations. Daron Murphy 



TERMINATOR X AND 

THE GODFATHERS OF THREATT 

Super Bad • PRO Division /RAL/Chaos 

On Terminator X's first solo album, 1991 's Terminator X and the Valley 
of the Jeep Beets, his DJ skills took a backseat to a slew of previously 
unknown rappers. Now Public Enemy's mixmaster has assembled an 
important album (featuring rap legends Kool Here and Grandmaster 
Flash) that puts hip hop s spotlight back behind the turntables. 

Although much of Super Bad\s fueled by spare beats— slinky key- 
boards here, the signature PE siren loops there, scratching and drum 
machine effects everywhere — Terminator X makes good on his tip-off 
proclamation "I speak with my hands." On the all-star "Sticka" — a stiff 
middle finger at record censors — Chuck D, Ice-T, MC Lyte. and Ice 
Cube all declare in their t>est rap bravado. "We laugh at the sticka." 

'Krunchtime," featuring Melquan. is a ghetto drama that plays on 
the now tired Menace II Soc/efy theme: plenty of asskicking, gats a- 
sputtering, and fuck-lhe-world attitude. But Terminator's melding of an 
eerie piano riff with drum thumps makes this one of the album's best 
cuts. Old school crews the Cold Crush Brothers and the Fantastic Five 
get busy on "Stylewild '94," as do Whodini on the first single. "It All Comes 
Down to the Money"— two def jams reminiscent ol the days when most 
rap was about having loot, a big-booty honey, and a good time. 

The album's pinnacle, though, is reserved (or the appeararwes of 
DJs Kool Here and Grandmaster Flash who— along with Afnka Bam- 
baataa. whose absence from the project is noticeable — are widely her- 
alded as the godfathers of rap. Over Terminator's cutting and scratching. 
Rash solemnly pronounces the DJ Ihe backbone, the one-man band." 
Likewise, Kool Here drops knowledge on snot-nosed new jacks. 

drawing an analogy between slavery and 
hip hop's early days: "The master threw 
away chicken backs and pigs' feet, and 
we pick it up and make something out of 
it. That's what I did with the record." Hip 
hop ain't what it used to be and ain't what 
it will be, but at least folks like Terminator 
X got enough sense to know it didn't start 
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With the recent murdef s of Dirtsman and Pan Head — two of Jamaica's 
most promising young entertainers — reggae fans have yet another 
reminder that the gun ting is not a fun ting. And with raggamuffin fore- 
father Tiger in a coma after a tragic motorcycle accident, the reggae 
community is very much in need of a spiritual lift. But just when the blues 
are sinking in, it's best to forget your sorrows and dance. Which is a lot 
easier with DJs lil<e PROFESSOR NUTS on the mike. 

"I'm a comedian DJ," says Nuts. "Anything that happen to me, I can 
tum that into a big joke. Like, say you pull a gun on me, I can turn you 
and that gun into a laughingstock." The Professor — who is not affili- 
ated with any particular university — earned the name Nuts as a disco 
dancer. "I could break me neck and come back alive and all them stuff," 
he says. But after Nuts's first release topped the Jamaican charts, his 
disco days were over. He's recently signed with New York indie E Legit 
Records. The first single, "Work da Money," features lyrical pyrotech- 
nics sprinkled with his harebrained humor. 

If Nuts is, as he puts it, "Jamaica's Eddie Murphy," then SCREECHY 
DAN must be reggae's Biz Markie. "I would describe my style as origi- 
nal and different," he says. That's putting it mildly. His forthcoming 
debut album for Polygram never sinks into cliche because Screechy 
isn't scared to try anything. Raggamuffin yodeling, cowboy intros. 




dancehall opera — it's all here, delivered with a relaxed confidence that 
makes Screech the hometown favorite whenever the Flatbush crew 
(Shaggy, Red Fox, Bajja, and friends) invade the stage. "People say, 
'Man, you're weird,'" says Screech, whose father sang with Toots & 
the Maytals, "but it'sjust a matter of flexing versatility. Like, imagine 
me on a big show chatting with a voice like Daffy Duck." Imagine. 

You may say he's a dreamer, but he's not the only one. The king of the 
bug-out DJs is SNA6GA PUSS — paws down. One year after Dickie Rankin 
reinvented himself in the middle of a performance by adopting the un- 
mistakable quavering voice of a certain Hanna-Barbera cartoon cat 
("Heavens to Merrr-gatroid! Exit — stage riiight!"), Snagga Puss is still 
the lick. He started off slowly, doing intros on other artists' records and 
voicing one-off "dubplates" for leading sound systems. Since then, 
he's recorded combinations with the likes of Freddie McGregor and 
Dennis Brown. And nowadays, he says, "the girls just wanna hear 
Snagga. If you ain't Snaggin', you ain't sayin' nothing." 

He has spawned loads of imitators ("Them have Snagga Dog, 
Snagga Goat, Snagga Cow. . . "), and to mark his passage from novel- 
ty to institution, Snagga is now doing TV commercials for milk. His first 
album, Whap Dem Merlene, on the Shocking Vibes label, is named for 
the Jamaican track star Merlene Ottey, "the world's fastest woman." 
(Why not?) Snagga promises more surprises for '94. "In music, people 
love fresh ting," he explains. "Snagga rappin' this year." Won't that be 
difficult? "No problem; it's an American cartoon." 
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Groove, the ascension of rhythm that figured as the great sonic codification of '80s 
pop, is slowly but surely being replaced by vibe, a slippery mood that can sneak 
through a track in a multitude of ways. Instead of groove's solid stream of expen - 
sive-sounding beats, vibe is more quizzical, busted up, refracted. Sometimes it 
even mopes. "I don't need gimmicks," GANG STARR moan on "Mass Appeal" 
(Chrysalis/ERG), a killer single with a fuzzed-out drumbeat under a million repe- 
titions of a keyboard phrase that's merely a couple of quarter notes flanked by an I ]p- Cl 

antsy pair of eighths. These rappers don't want to hear about old school; they realize that their "monotone style" can 
yield a monster vibe. . . .Britain's APHEXIWM, whose Richard James is like Moby with a piano degree, counters arpeggios 
with rude blurts and wry washes on "On" (Sire), then remixes to include loads of disco noise.. . .The expanding bass riff and blues guitarisms in VAWlACE's 
"Roll 'Em Up" (SBK/ERG) put over music that's more smoke than substance, just as the Clinton samples in MBTBlY's "Rolling wit the Funk" (Cisum) ensure that 
the track keeps whompin'. . . .Danville, lUinois's DA NAPPYWADZand Atlanta's liHaAL do different things with vibe. "I'm Nappy" (Polydor) resourcefully uses a Bobby 
Caldwell sample to rap up a world of ungoopy optimism. "Back in the Day" (Rcrwdy) goes for the sound of high-stakes drama. Memories, grief, and a resonantly 
ambivalent spin on the whole notion of endings — happy or not — shoot through the jumpy music, whose ending winds up neither nostalgic nor dead-end- 
ed. . . .By comparison, MADUCM's "Shoot to Kill" (Weeded/Nervous), a crazed gangsta extravaganza with a Jamaican ambience that's nuts about dispensing 
lead, emerges like a kook cartoon. . . . Back to reality: USETTEMBfiOEZ tries to beat loneliness on "Will You Ever Save Me" (Fever/RAL/CHAOS). She's got one of 
those lovely voices that's more Bell Atlantic than Carnegie Hall, so you get the distinct feeling that her breakup really is killing her. ... With similar accents — 
even if they're English — ETBVIAL try to overcome the same problem on "Stay" (EMI/ERG), and if Teddy Riley's mixes amount to an Americanizing move, his 
masterful touch obscures none of the music's sweet trance.. . .ZHAfE's "Groove Thang" (Motown) is a sonic gem whose serene flow now sounds as classic as 
Melendez's big melodies. It contentedly engages with the old groove world, and its brief "party people" chant sounds like a 
bit of an elegy. . . .CHAKAOBMJS&PUBiS went to the top of the U.K. charts recently with a cover of "Twist and Shout," which says a lot 
about overseas nostalgia. Their far-superior Sly & Robbie-produced "Tease Me" (Mango), a liquid celebration of "burning 
fire on the soul," includes a bunch of mixes that don't hesitate to smudge their premier touch. . . .JAfET JACKSON, currently the epit- 
ome of artistic commercialism, surely knew that "Because of Love" (Virgin) wasn't going to give Sting or Carole Bayer Soger 
much trouble at the Grammys. So unlike her "If" remixes, which made a weird masterpiece safer, these allow Frankie Knuckles 
and David Morales to court the edge without jangling Adult Contemporary programmers' precious nerves. They're not slam- 
min' — they're quizzical, busted up, refracted, yet still very feminine. The 12-inch mixes are practically Janet raves. 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Rhythm, Country & Blues* MCA 

Critics reviewing Rhythm. Country & Bines — an album pairing country and RScB 
stars on classic songs trom both genres — will surely knock themselves out pon- 
dering the historical links between these great American arr formsand the press- 
ing irony that their respective audiences have grown so racially and culturally 
polarized. Never mind such babble, though; this album is about siiijiitiji. And 
happily, most singers on this project are matched to partners with whom they 
can connect in a manner that transcends color, class, and musical category. 

When Aaron Neville and Trisha Yearwood team up for "I Fall to Pieces," it's 
easy to forget that one is New Orleans's burly pop pride and the other, Nashville's 
sweetheart: They instantly become the perfect couple, his knotty tenderness a 

peerless complement to her 
warm, gritty pathos. Sim- 
ilarly, Sam Moore and Con- 
way Twitty deliver a stun- 
ning version of "Riiiny Night 
in Georgia," with an emphat- 
ic world weariness that sug- 
gests a casual but heartfelt 
conversation between two 
old friends. 

Not all the tracks on Rhy- 
thm. Country & Blua are di- 
stinguished by such ideal 
couplings. Joining forces for "When Something Is Wrong With My Baby," Patti 
LaBelle and Travis Tritt only seem to encourage each other's histrionic tenden- 
cies. And Clint Black and the Pointer Sisters' version of Aretha's "Chain of Fools" 
showcases the middle-of-the-road leanings of all concerned, through Iwth the 
stylish-but-tamc performances and the decidedly VH-1 -friendly arrangement. 
But the album's hits are more frequent, and more profound, than its misses. 




DAMIONHALL 

straight to Itie Point • Silas/MCA 
The three men known as Guy — Teddy Riley and brothers 
Aaron and Damion Hall — were the architects who built the 
House of New Jack Swing. New jack barkened back to 
what made R&B unique in the first place; deep, chest- 
thumping bass lines that spoke to your solar plexus and 
suggested a raw and spirited yet playful sensuality. The 
style is a study in contrasts: If can be as down and nasty 
as you want it to tie while never forgetting the sophistication 
of today's demanding audience. 

Though Guy is gone, the group's spirit lives on in the 
music of Damion Hall. Damion has always been "the oth- 
er guy" of Guy. best known as a dancer or as Aaron's brotfv 
er. But Damion's debut album. Straight to ttie Point, has 
synthesized the purest elements of the Guy sound — funli- 
filled. soulful arrangements and honeyed-yet-urgent, 
gospel-drenched vocals — to deliver new jack in its most 
unadulterated form. 

Granted, many of the cuts on Straight to the Pointseem 
relentlessly similar with their "Let me kiss you in your sen- 
sitivity, " "I'm gonna do you right," and "You 
make my nature rise" lyrics, which Hall sings 
with requisite rough-and-tumble B-boy attitude. 
But a duet with Chants IVIoore on the disarm- 
ingly romantic and tender "Satisfy You," fea- 
turing a languorous harmonics-based bridge, 
displays Hall's sweeter, softer side. 

On a cover of Donny Hathaway's lush "A 
Song for You," Hall lets loose with fr^re Aaron, 
their voices blending so seamlessly in an in- 
tense freestyle that it's difficult to determine 
where one tiegins and the other ends. Though 
Straightto the Porn/is not an overly ambitious 
or auspicious debut, moments like this suggest 
better and possibly even great things to come. 

Denise Mdver 



It's an absolute joy to hear 
Lyle Lovett's suave, under- 
stated wit play foil to Al 
Green's fervid soulfulness on 
their rendition of Willie Nel- 
son's "Funny How Time Slips 
Away." Merging the rev- 
erend's respectability with 
Mr. Julia Roberts's hipness 
might suggest a marriage of 
convenience, but the music 
these guys make together is 
the real thing — and as Gla- 
dys Knight and VmceGill re- 
mind us elsewhere, ain't no- 
thing like that. Elysa Gardner 
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THIS IS ACID JAZZ takes an in-depth look at six ot ttie 
strongest new voices in ttie genre. Featuring new songs 
from Instinct recording artists' EXODUS QUARTET, NIGHT 
TI^INS, CFIVI BAND, SWING MACHINE witti a special 
appearance by the JAIWES TAYLOR QUARTET. 
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Vibe, the music worlds hoHest new 
magazine, can increase customer traffic and \build- 
profits for you. With virtually no effort, or risk, on your part! 

IT'S FREE. We'll deliver 15 copies or more to you hot off 
the press. Naturally, we pay for shipping. 

IT'S A MONEY-MAKER. You earn 30% profit for each 
copy sold in your store. US cover price: $2.50. Canada 
cover price: $3.25. 

IT'S A TRAFFIC BUILDER. We've been promoting Vibe 
heavily, and sales are hot. They'll be hot for you too! 

IT'S RISK-FREE. Return the top 1/3 of any unsold Issues 
and we'll give you instant credit. 

FREE DISPLAY RACK. Just ask, and we'll ship our cool 
new rack ASAP. 

FOR EFFORT-fREE PROFITS, call our friendly customer reps right now! 

1-800-435-5003 (9 am to 5 pm EST). 

Outside the US, call 1-802-767-3119. 
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In a genre in which anonymity and disposability are raised to the 
level of aesthetic principle, underground dance music compila- 
tion albums make a lot of sense. For one thing, these multiartist 
collections are a great value for your money, costing a fraction of 
what you'd have to pay for each track separately Also, the format 
mirrors the way the music is consumed in its natural settings- • 



ISC 

by Frank Owen 

ECH 



the club and the rave. 

Perfect for shortened attention spans, a good compilation 
album reflects the kaleidoscopic multifariousness of the dance 
floor, where if you don't like one cut, one you do like will probably 
be along soon. The best dance music anthologies are essential 
ly timely montages of current popular techno and house sounds, 
with the all the generic rubbish that this music still produces 
weeded out in advance. 

The two most satisfying compilations of the moment come from 
FFRR. the British label now making waves in this country with a 
peerless roster that spans the whole spectrum of underground 
dance music. PLATINUM ON BLACK is a tasty sampling oi FFRR s 
biggest crossover tracks from the last year or so. seamlessly mixed 
together by David Morales to create the euphoric ambience of a 
late-night hot spot. CALIFORNIA DREAMING is a compelling selection 
of West Coast techno culled from local indie labels (like Hardkiss, 
Zoemagick. and Exist Dance) that draws from both the ambient 
and hardcore extremes of the rave cosmos. 

The Platinum on Black album is the more diverse of the two, 
ranging from Soul Solution's deep-house stomper "Love. Peace, 
& Happiness" to Orbital's cerebral and crystalline "Impact (The 
Earth Is Burning)," from Sagat's humorous novelty hit "Fuk Dot" 
to the beat-driven frenzy of the Goodmen's "Give It Up.' Add in 
tracks by more established artists like New Order. One Dove, and 
Utah Saints, and you have a collection that neatly illustrates the 
sheer breadth of house music right now, as well as the increasing 
interpenetration between the house and techno camps. Anyone 
who still thinks dance music is a limiting medium should cop an 
ear to the populist sonic experimentation that characterizes near- 
ly all the cuts on this album. 

California Dreaming begins with Tranquility Bass's haunting 
"Cantamilla," which sounds like Erik Satie conducting a Muslim 
prayer meeting in a French disco. By contrast, the duo behind 
Tranquility Bass — Tom Chasteen and Michael Kandel — show 
their hardcore side on the relentless "Straight Up Caffeine," this 
time as Up Above the World. Most of the rest of the tracks — includ- 
ing Hawke's "3 Nudes (Having Sax on Acid), " Elements of Trance's 
"A Taste of Your Own Medicine, " and Young American Primitive's 
"The Reality of Nature" — steer a trance-inducing path between 
the heart-pumping tempos of hardcore techno and the atmos- 
pheric details of ambient house. 

The thumping one-dimensionality of the first wave of techno 
in this country is now a thing of the past, as the music heads in 
more texturally luxurious directions. Judging by the trippiness of 
California Dreaming, American techno can no longer be dis- 
missed as "heavy metal house"; "cyberhippy" — the label used in 
the liner notes — is much more appropriate. 



MAIN SOURCE 

Fuck What You Think • Wild Pitch 

Wh*n Main Sourc* cam* out In "90 wHh ''Looking out tho Front Door," hoad* lnwMdlat«ly startod bobbing and swaying to thoir punch-lino fUppM*. 
Thoy followod with "Llva at tha BBQ" and "Fakin* tha Funk," and icon the chemical classifications of their dobut album, Bremklng Atomm, waro 
ostabllahed on the chart of hip hop's baste olamants. 

Since ttten, front man Large Professor tias left to formulate his own thang. For ttieir sophomore project. Fuck What Yitu Think, DJs K-Cut and Sir 
Scratch return with the hardcore dynamics of Mikey D. And this Jamaica, Queens-bred MC — winner of the Hew Music Seminar's MC Battle in '88, 
where he defeated IMelle Mel — is the key lo Main Source's future: Listen to him 

attack the mike IMce a iMrracuda on a chicken wing on ■Wary of a Hltman,''ki which A TRIBUTE TO MILES 



Ml IWi we fiHwORTEg 

KilliM ^UHilTajtilLLlis 



he seapa insida the cerebrum of a killer on the edge. 

Though most of the production credits on the first album want to Large 
Professor, K-Cut and Sir Scratch prove thay can do Just fine without him. 'itown 
Low" and "Intermission" carry smoothed*eut funk bass lines and floating Jau 
horns — a Mod Squmd effect well-matched to Mikey D.'s robust character. With 
''Only tl«e Real Survive," though, the music tiAes a boomerang turn and stays in 
a mellow mood that doesn't cfMrespond to the lyrics. 

Main Source also feel the need to toss in some unnecessary guest spots. On 
the tHIe track, the How is groovln' with Mikey D.'s rawness, but It's suddenly slain 
when guest rapper SHaqueen Jumps in. As for the first single, "What You Need," 
Scratch and Cut need to realize that if your skiHs don't harmonize with your boy's, 
keep out of It and leave the rhyming to him. 

K's going to take time for everyone to stop praising Brmaking Atoma and give 
this album some notice. But by going with Mikey D. Instead of some piayed-out 
gangsta bullcrap. Main Source definitely got the right man on their side. 

Lmtmahm Hmta»ttm Diggm 





Herbie Hancock, Wayne Shorter, Ron Girter, Wallace 
Roney. and Tony Williams • Quest/ Reprise 

Miles Davis was the greatest innovator American music 
has ever seen. Always searching, he pioneered several rad- 
ically difterent musical styles over rhe course of his career. 
And even though the idea of this recording mi^ht have 

^one against his artistic beliefs — he never reunited any of his bands and would probably have deemed a tribute 
album unnecessary — its a welcome chance to listen to one phase of his music again. W years later, performed by 
four of the original band members and one relative youngster. 

Pianist ! lerbie Hancock, saxophonist Wayne Sliorter. bassist Ron Carter, and drummer Tony Williams first 
collaborated in 1% i. when Miles assembled a new band for the E.S.P. album. The result was startling, eschew- 
ing fast-paced bebop lines for open-ended melodic sketches and introducing a freer, more intricate approach to 
harmony and rhythm. Here, with the addition oi trumpeter Wallace Roney, these new versions ot seven songs 
originally recorded by Miles (including E.S.P. 's"RJ," "Little One," and "Eighty One, "and live recordings oiKind 
of Bim's "So What" and "All Blues") still sound fresh, and the effect is still illuminating. 

Roney has made a name for himself with his Miles-ish stylings; he even played second trumpet to the man 
himselfatthe 1991 concert at which Miles uncharacteristically re-creatc-d Ciil Evans's classic arrangements {released 
■dsMf/a&()//tm-) Ui tiii Moninux). Indeed, Roney does sound uncannily like Miles when emphasizing that haunt- 
ing tone, but his originality comes through in well-conceived improvisations, and he proves that he can hold 
his own with these veterans. 

Still, the best thing about /V 7»6///t-/'< Al;7i-iis that it reunites one of the most brilliant jazz bands ever. Its sub- 
lime to hear, once again, the combination of Shorter's aching tenor and fiery soprano, Hancock's insightful piano 
stylings. Carter "s evocative bass playing, and Williams's chattering, clattering, rattling interjections. This is a 
hand that will always add up to something more than the sum of its parts. Suzuniif MiElfresh 
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Genuine Draft 

JAMS I 

Get Out 
Of The Old. 

Get Into 
The Cold. 

Readers' choice for the 
top 1 0 singles of the month. 

1 . Award Tour 

A Tribe Called Quest (Jive) ' 

2. Really Doe Ice Cube (Priority) 

3. Whatta Man Salt-N-Pepa 
featuring En Vogue (PLG) [ 

4. Breathe Again 
Toni Braxton (Arista) 

5. Shoop Salt-N-Pepa (PLG) 

6. Getto Jam Domino (Chaos) 

7. Cry For You Jodeci (Uptown) 

8. Never Keeping Secrets I 
Babyface (Epic) 

9. (Lay Your Head on My) Pillow 
Tony Toni Tone (PLG) | 

10. Love No Limit (Remix) 
Mary J. Blige (Uptown) 

Tired of the same old charts? 
Now you have the opportunity to 
decide what's really jammin'. 
Just dial 

718-7i^-8984 

and tell us which 3 songs are 
your favorites for the month. 
From your choices, we will list 
the top 10 Miller Genuine Jams 

here every month. l 
Every SOth caller will receive 
3 CDs from the latest artists I 
in Vibe magazine. | 

MUST BE 21 TO ENTER. CALLER INCURS NO 
CHARGE IN EXCESS OF A REGULAR PHONE 
CALL TO THE 71 8 AREA CODE. 1. 




ROBERTA FLACK 

Last Christmas tears were streaming down my face 
as 1 sat in New York's Beacon Theatre. Roberta Flack 
was singing and every song evoked so many feel- 
ings — love, joy, sorrow — all at once. This was the first 
time I'd seen her perform, and I was amazed at how 
complex her voice was — simultaneously powerful and 
soothing, razor-sharp and soft as butter. When she went to the piano and start- 
ed "Tonight, I Celebrate My Love" (with Peabo Bryson), a wave of excitement 
literally rolled through my body. Whatever Flack was singing — from "Green- 



NOW PLAYING 



1/ I B C raters 

Office favorites — in no particular order 

JODECI— 

Diary of a Mad Band 



PRINCE— 

TheHitsiThe B-Sides 



THE BREEDERS— 

"Cannonball" 

A TRIBE CALLED QUEST— 

Midnight Marauders 

ZHANE— 

Pronounced Jail-Nay 

PAN HEAD— 

"African Princess " 

NIRVANA— 

In Utero 



KATE BUSH— 

Tile Red Shoes 



HARD20BTAIN— 

"L.i Groove" 

FUNKADELIC— 

One Nation Under a Giwve 



sleeves" to "The First Time Ever I Saw Your Face" — the passion rose straight 
from her heart into my soul. 

I was first introduced to the sound of Ms. Roberta Flack a year ago. Before 
then, I knew some of the familiar hits like "The Closer I Get to You" and "Feel 
Like Makin' Love," but I hadn't heard more obscure numbers like "Suzanne," 
"Jesse," or "And So It Goes," songs that tell universal stories of true romance. 
I ran out and bought Softly With These Songs: The Best of Roberta Flack. Her 
experiences — from teaching music to teenagers in Washington, D.C. to earning 
a Ph.D. in linguistics to playing her first concert date in New York at Carnegie 
Hall in 1971 — all help to shape her sound; she sings with a familiarity that makes 
you feel like she's an old friend. 

Especially these days, when everybody's talkin' about mackin' and booty 
calls, it's a joy to hear Flack cooing her passionate lyrics. Her voice blends emo- 
tions into a single, indescribable beauty. Roberta Flack sounds like Roberta 
Flack and nothing else. Emi7 Wilbekin 



PATTI LABELLE 



Topic 



BOBMARLEY— 

"Wo Woman, No Cry' 

A TRIBE CALLED QUEST— 

"Award Tour" 

GRANDMASTER FLASH & THE 
FURIOUS FIVE— 

"Tile Message" 

TEDDY PENDERGRASS— 

"Love TKO" 

L.L. COOL J— 

"Rock ttie Bells" 

PETE ROCK & C.L. SMOOTH— 

"They Reminisce Over You (T. R, O.Y.f 

NANCY WILSON— 

"Lusii Life" 



THESKYLINERS— 

"Since I Don t Have You" 



AL GREEN— 

"Wall^ Around Hoavon Ail Day' 



SHIRLEY CAESAR— 

"Wa/*( Around Heaven All Day" 




Cr.i 





Get Out Of The Old. Get Into The Cold. 



CALL THE 



1-718-622-VIBE 




Now you can listen to any of the music 
selections listed below. Just enter the four 
digit code of the song you'd like to hear. 
AT&T is proud to sponsor the Vibe Line. 



Gabrielle 

F/nd Your Way 
London Records 

Hindu 

Ready Fi Dam 
Mac D Records 

Ce Ce Penniston 

Th(xjgtit 'Ya Knew 
A&M Records 

Gang Starr 

Hard To Earn 
Ctirysalis/ERG 

Baby Wayne 

1 01 Mar} 
Mac D Records 



Lighter Shade of Brown 

Ml Vida Loca- Ortginal Morfon Picture 
Sourtdlrack Mercury 

Strictly The Best 

Volume 12 
V.P Records 



Singing Melodie 
& Captain 

Barkey/Jesus 
Mac 0 Recorxte 



When prompted enter a four digit music code. You will be charged for a 
regular telephone call into the (718) Brooklyn, NY area. Problems? 
Questions? Call Music Acess" at 71 8-398-21 46. Active until April 1 9. 
A Touch Tone Telephone Required. 
Music controls ( use your phone keypad). 
Press 3 = Fast Fonward 
Press 4 = Get louder 
Press5=Get Softer 

Press*= Exit music and bypass most prompts. 



AT&T 
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THE DETAILS 



Cov«r 

Off-white rayon chiffon blouses; dress shirc)l67; 
txinned collar sh irt S n 5 , al 1 by Shaka King, spe- 
cial order 718-638-2953; Placard, 591 Broadway, 
NVC, 212-966-458?, 

Table of Contents, page 5 

Striped button-front top $56; micro mini skirt 
560, both by Betsey Johnson at Betsey Johnson 
Boutiques. 

Vise Fashion 
En Vogue, page 42 

Stretch %'elvet gown (top) $640; stretch velvet full 
slip gown (right ) $620; stretch velvet gown (cen- 
ter) $525 available at Henri Bcndcl, 2 Fifth Ave.. 
NYC, 2 1 2-247. 1 1 00; stretch velvet slip dress (left) 
$3(>0a\-aitableatBloomingcble's,HHH) Third Ave.. 
NYC. 2 12-705-2000, all by Todd Oldham. 

Qame Boy, page 46 
Bliu:kDri-FitSe%'cn -4 cycling bib shorts by Nike 
$^8,503-671-3939. 

page 47 

Purple outland snowboard pants $220; Work mod- 
el snowboard boots $15*>; knit hradband with ear 
warmers $19.95, all by Burton. HG90 hockey 
gloves by CCM approximately $33- Subzero car- 
bon glasses by Oakley approximately $100, All 
available at Blades West, 120 West 72nd Street, 
NYC.2i2-78T.391 1. 

page 48 

Killer Loop glasses by Bausch & Lomb approx- 
imately $99 at Macy"s nationwide. S cl sports 
watch (left) $625; watch (right) $1,900, both by 
Tag Heuer. For information contact your local 
Tag Heuer dealer. 

page 49 

(Front) NHL Floria Panther authentic team jersey 
by CCM approximately SI mo at Champ's nation- 
wide; Herman's Sporting Goods nationwide. 
Alcorn State sweatshirt by African American 
College Alliance Sportswear $69. 21 2-543-^283. 
"Dr. J" Pro leather high tops by Converse $52 at 
Footlockers nationwide; Nordstrom nationwide. 
Run>'cycle socks $5."'5; wristband $4, both by Nike. 
(Rrar) NHL Philadelphia Flyers authentic team jer- 
sey by CCM approximately $180. Howard Uni- 
versity sweatshirt by African American College 
Alliance Spons wear $fi9. Air Force Max CB $ H5; 
red cotton jersey basketball shorts $25; cross train- 
ing tlngerless gloves $23; white cotton mid-calf 
sweat socks $ 1 3 per pack, all by Nike. Ski goggles 
by Oakley at Blades West. NYC. 

page SO 

(Lett) Red heavy hooded snowboard jacket by 
Twist $l7i). Red cordura snow jeans by Shuvit 
$120. Aeroblade in-line skate by Rullerbladc 
$29'J. Modular mitts by Outdoor Research $80. 
All available at Blades West, NYC, "Playing The 
Game" T-shirt $22 at Barneys New York. 62nd 
Street and Madison Ave, , \YC. Silver "Revenge" 
sun shades by Vuarnei $1 "5 at LA Eyestyle. Los 
Angeles. 800-348-<»388.J(Kkey Silks at H. Kauf- 
fman and Son Saddlerj' Co.. n 19 Park Ave. South. 
NYC. 21 2-684-606*). ( Right) Nehru button-front 
jacket by Swag $180, Wool britches $200; snow- 
board gloves $ 100. both by Burton. TRS Light- 
nmg in-line skates by Rollerblade $219. Alt 
available at Blades West. N'^'C. "We Don't Play 
Poll)" T-shirt by Heritage by Paris Walker $2o 
at AtkS Plaza. NYC; Maty's northeast. "Nuevo" 
shades by Ray Ban for Bausch & Lomb at Macy's 



nationwide; Sun Glass Hut, 800-343-5594. Jockey 
Silks at H. Kauffinan and Sons Saddlery (2o.. NYC, 
page 51 

(Right) Blue and white padded hockey pants $1 25; 
HG275 hocke)' gloves $55; hockey helmet available 
with mask $85, all by CCM. Aerojam snowboard 
boots by Ride $269. All available at Blades West, 
NYC. (Left) SP250 hockey shoulder pads $45; shin 
guards $80; AS50 hockey gloves $50, all by Cooper. 
Ergo-pipc snowboard boot by Ride $200. All avail- 
able at Blades West, NYC. (Onter) FSP500 hock- 
ey shoulder pads $1~0; shin guards $80, both by 
Flak. HG90 hockey gloves by CCM approximate- 
ly $33. Freeride II snowboard boots by Airwalk 
$230. All availableat Blades West,NYC. Killer Loop 
glasses by Ray Ban for Bausch & Lomb $99. Blue 
hockey helmet (rear) by CCM $^8 at Champ's na- 
tionwide. Hwkcy pants $125; red, white and blue 
htK.key gloves $ 150, by CCMat Herman's Sporting 
Goods nationwide. In-line skate protective gear by 
Rollerblade $55 at Blades West, N'YC. 

The Mack, page S8 
Striped vest by Yukiu Kobayashi fur Matsuda 
$490 available at Matsuda Boutique, 156 Fifth 
Ave,. NYC; CMO. San Rafael. CA. Plaid shin 
approximately $185; striped tie approximately 
$105, both by Ermenegildo Zenga at Ermen- 
egildo Zcnga Store, 74 3 Fifth Ave.. NYC, Hat by 
Worth & Worth $185, 331 Madison Ave., 212- 
86" -6058. 

page 60 

(Front) Pink beaded tabard by Adrienne Landau, 
approximately $6(Hi.special order. Saks Fifth Ave., 
N YC. 21 2-"^53-400O; Bcrgdorf Goodman 212-75 3- 
7300. (Rear)Silk crepe pajamas, top $4"'5, bottom 
$400, by Todd Oldham, available at Henri Ben- 
del. NYC. 

page 61 

White marabou-trimmed coat by Karl Lagcr- 
feld $2,265 at Saks Fifth Ave., NYC; also at Nan 
Duskin, Philadelphia. 

The Real World 
page 84 

Blue suit jacket $630; pants $225. by Jysp John- 
son at Salon de The. San Francisco; Big Drop, NYC. 
page 86 

Black leather trousers by agnes b. $770. NYC and 
Los Angeles. Button-front shirts by StUssy ai 
Stiissy, 104 Prince Street. NYC . 212-274-8855. 
Blanket at Andrea Rosen Gallery. 1 30 Prince 
Street. NYC, 2 1 2-94 1-0203; Cheap Jack's Vintage 
Clothes Shop. HA I Bntadway. XYC, 2 1 2-777.9^64. 

page 87 

White canvas jacket by Seth Shapiro Ifree, spe- 
cial order P.O. Box "48. NYC 10038. 

Vibe Style 
Body Amior, page 89 

Black leather bulletproof vest by Earthians. Inc. 
$800, special order ''18-596.''3~~. White Hat track 
leather jacket $528; black leather jeans $3*Xi, both 
by Dictator at Barbara Kramer Enterprises, 95 
Fifth Ave.. NYC. 21 2-243-942 I. Steel toe "Fire- 
walker" boots $210; fire rctardant hood $1 K yy; 
reflective sashes, each $M,99. all at New York 
Firefighters Friend. 263 Lafayette Street, NYC. 
21 2-226-3142. Motorcycle helmet and glovcN by 
Harley-Davidson, Harley- Davidson Store. 32- 
8647th Street, Long Island City. 7 18-278-1 5 1 5. 
Glasses by Alain Mikli at Selima Optic. NYC. 
Visual Effect. Chicago. 
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VIBE MAGAZINE APRIL 1994 



VIBE MAGAZINE 

CLASSIFIED 

Reach Over 1 .2 Million Consumers 
With Attitude In Every Issue! Clas- 
sified Rates. 1994: S34 per line, 3 lines 
minimum ■ S330 per inch, 1 inch min- 
imum • Frequency Discounts Available ■ 
Payment Must Accompany All Orders. 
Deadline for next issue is April 8 
To Advertise, call (21 2) 522-1922 

v BOOKS aliSji 

BOOKS ALL AFRICAN 
AMERICANS MLST READ' 

Complete line ollx»ks and videos. Youth sub- 
lecTsindude academic acl"ucvement.di.scipline, 
mutivaCKin. -iflt-esccem, historv and more 
Adult subjects include p«rentin^, reiaruin- 
ships. community' empowerment, entre- 
pcneurshipandmore.C:alhK(X))522-iy)l tor 
tree catalog. Atncan Amencun Images. 19*)*-.> 
W 9^th Street. DEM 2. Chicago. EL WXHi 

^ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Pnxluctinn comjxinv with maior label arfil- 
lations IcKiking tor dope R&B/alterna- 
civc/ hip-hop pnxiucers and selt-contained 
artisrs.C;all(2l2) l7'i-9S9«ber. 7-1 1 PM. 
Short films wanted: Visionarv tilms is 
seeking short films bv Atrican American 
Filmmakers tor possible distribution. 
Send VHScopv with SASfc ro Visionan' 
films 62 M> Wiishire Blvd. Sre I 2 v LA 
CA ')()!)(« Nfiprc- intdc.ill ' A. K'i'-Hlsi 

CATALOGS 

FREE INDOOR GARDEN CAl .\LOG! 

MydropiJiiics, C^rganics. Halides, So 
diums, more Oil 1 -8(K)- v*H- CM. Home 
Hanesr. POB-2"2K-V. Wdbg. VA 22 1 

HEALTH 

CONDOMents. The Condom Catalog. 

Name brand and novelty condoms, large 
selection. Low prices. For catalog and tree 
glow-in- rhe-dark condom, send S2 to: 
CONDOMents 4 s5 W Solomon St. Ste. 
19i-V. Griffin. GA s()22s 

FREE condoms: THREE FREE 

condoms! Order today' Adam & Eve. 
P O. Box 9(10. Dept fiBV2.Carrboro. 
NC2"51() 



HELP WANTED 



LAW ENFORCEMENT JOBS. 

S r .5-42 - SHfi.6H2, yr. Police, shemff. State 
Patrol. Correctional Officers. Call ( 1 1805 
962-8000 Ext K-l-156 

RESORT, RECREATIONAL. 

Cruise ships. S10-S25i")erhr. Full&part- 
time. Seasonal & vear-round. For listings, 
call l-805-962-H(X)OExr M-1456 

POETRY 



POETRY CONTEST! 



GEAR 



$12,000 



Send one original poem 
20 Irnes or tess to 



m prizes UrtltBil Ukfwy •! Ptttof 

annuaitv ^ '^'^ CfOnnOge Drive 

POBoxTW-VB 
fMfAto PaUleaUm omoQs Miib. md 2i i i 7 




HilHIop Gearl 

>SMi' • PfjHc-Hcc Pa-'. 
Rao jr-; Oje- M : 



BLACK BASEBALL CAPS 

Embfoidered name(s); S22 i(J M.C). 
Back ol cap lettering $ 1 1 Total S s.^0 
BLACK HEMP BANDANA 
W/Grecn Bud U-af. S7.50 M.C. DMC 
Kaps 1 400 Shattuck Ave, Box "'- 1 ^0 
Berkeley. CA 9.'»709 (5 1 0) •( 39-S.'l ) . 
Catalog iivailable 



The spot downtowN 

FREE HIP-HOP GEAR CATALOGUE! 



Call: 212-374-9800 OR Write: 
THE SPOT. P.O. BOX 2324 
NEW YORK. NY 10008 



f. RECORDS, TAPES AND CD'S 

BROKEN CD CASES? A.K.A. JEWEL 
BOXES 1 0 for S 1 2, S/H included. CkvMO 
to: CD.. 2315 Page St.. Camp Hill, PA 
POUorcall (7 17)737-6727 

MASTERS OF MUSIC MAIL ORDER. 

Free review-packed catalog. Latest Blues, 
vintage R&B, reggae, jazz, worldbeat. 
more. Hard-to-find CDs, LPs, tapes. 
Many imports, too. Since 19"'0. 
Roundup. Dept. VB, 1 Camp St., 
Cambridge, MA 02 1 40. (6 P ) 661-6308 

FREE UNLSLAL MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG! Reggae. Dub. Ska. Dance- 
hall. Raggamuffin. Classic Rock. Alter- 
native Rock. Industrial, Blues. Jazz. Write: 
ROIR. 611 Broadway. Suite 411V, 
New York. NY 1(X)I2. Tel: (2l2)-r"-056s. 



SCHOOLS 



T SHIRTS WITH F WORD! 

Send S 1 and SASF for Catalog - S ^ off! 
.Vloin s T-Shirt Emporium. 32-^2 Cobb 
Pkwy, Suite P'B. Atlanta. GA ^0-;^0 



FREE 
CD/CASSETTE 
CATALOG 

Low prices and hard-co-find 
Items. All types ot inusic. 

Barry Publications, 
477 82nd Street, 
Brooklyn, NY 11209 



CONCERT INFORMATION 



TICKETS TO THE CONCERT OF 
YOUR CHOICE! ROUNDTRIP 
Br L , J AIRFARE, HOTEL & LIMO! 



CALL THE ULTIMATE RAP HOTUNE! 

* ADVANCE TOUR SCHEDULES! * CONCERT LISTINGS FOR YOUR AREA! 




♦ MAILING ADDRESSES! 



* THE LATEST NEWS & UPDATES! 



Cow im 



♦ PHONE rS FOR BEST TICKETS! * UPDATED WEEKLY / 24 HOURS! 
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CALL NOWTOENTERI 

.J-914-RAPP 

Instant Personal Calling Carti only $2.99/min,Avg. Call 3 min.?$8.' 
For complete mies.odps and now to enter by mail, sec disclosui 
Over 1 3 only. CA residents must be 1 8. Under i 8 



1 




k residents must be 



97. 

re below. 
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LEARN THE ART OF 
RECORDING 

Leam the practical jikilU needed to .start a career as a 
recording engiiieer. ptDducer or ^tudiu mitsician 'No 
previous experience' *S0O» hours'2months studios 
with the leteAt equipment * Small cla&aes 
•.loh placement •Financial aid •Housing 
Call l-800-fl4».»900 or l.«14.««3-2S44 
The Recordini; Workshop 
ix-V Ma....ien!le Rd. I hiUicothe. Oh 45601 



COLLEGE FUNDING.' LEAVE NO 
STONE UNTURNED. WE DON T; 
Database of 300,000 sources. Plan now for 
Fall. Access Sch<)larship(6n)497-4540 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

■.tia'fir^*.rY)rr!iii;;,iini ►/uing iigiia: p'ocessmg, MIDI, 
Otgital Annin .v^n nw. nie'n dt a lou NY -iiuavo and 
Mfwtil from I 'fetime idD Diacement assistance. You cjn 



ess ma" jveiir' 



Stan vDiit 



Institute of Audio Research 



800-544-2501 

NY. NJ, CONN 212-777-8S50 

. c 3v NY.S Eoutation Dept / HS or GEO Required 
Adp '01 Vdl Training / Financial Aid i' Eligioi* 



3INQ1.ES 

Latin, Caribbean and Russian Girls Want 
Romance Marriage. Free i1-pagc color 
catalog. LatinEuro Introductions, 
444 Brickell Ave, Ste ■> 1 VB, Miami, 
FL 33131 (1-305)858-7766. 24 hrs. 

MEET WOMEN WORLDWIDE. 
FREE 32-pape photo catalog. Corres- 
pondence service since 19"4. Cherry 
Blossoms. I90VT Rainbow Ridge, 
Kap<iau, Hawaii 96''55. (408)980-7488 

VIDEOTAPES 



-the first ant] me best)* 
THESOUHCE 




tha ti<i-hop movie 



. ^ send ctieck or 
MO$29 95('S3P&l« 
Foreign$44.9SKSa P&Hl 
to: Pow WOiM Prod 17 Hutjert St NYC. 1(»13 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL BRIAN HICKS AT 212.522-1922 
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MARVIN GAVE 

April2,1939-April1,1984 

"I imagine I'm going to live a long time," 
Marvin Gaye said In 1972. "I like to think 
I am. but I probably won't." 

Yet Gaye always seemed to live and 
sing strictly in the moment. He was im- 
petuous, drug-addled, brilliant, tor- 
mented, visionary. He was also quite 
possibly the greatest vocalist R&B will 
ever see. 

This April 2 would have been Marvin 
Gaye's 55th birthday. Of course, he's 
not around to celebrate: This April 1 
mari<s the 1 0th anniversary of his death 
at the hands of his father. But rather 
than mourn, let's heed Gaye's words. 

"I rarely deal in the past," he said 
several months before he was mur- 
dered. "I think it's a waste of time and 
emotion. One should be concerned 
with the now and not even the future. 
What's important is if I get the next 
breath or not. It's now that's important." 

Happy birthday, Marvin. Alan Light 

DISCOGRAPHY 

(All released on Tamla/Motown Records, unless 
othenwtse indicated) 

1961 ; The SouHul Moods of Marvm Gaye. A^&i: That 
Stubborn Kinda Fellow: ftecorded Live on Stage. 
1964: Together (with Mary Wellsl: Hello Broadway. 
When I'm Alone I Cry. 1965: How Sweet II Is to Be 
Loved by You : A Tribute to the Great Nat King Cole. 
1966: Moods of Marvin Gaye: Take Two (witti Kim 
Weston). 1967: United (with Tainmi Ten^oll). 1968: 
You 're All I Need (with Terrell): In the Groove. 1 969: 
M.P.G.:Easy (with Terrell). 1970: That's the Way 
Love Is. 1971 : What'sGoing On. 1972: Trouble Man. 
1973: Let's Get It On: Diana & Marvin. 1974: Marvin 
Gaye Uvel 1976: / IVarjf You. 1977: Marvin Gaye Live 
at the London Palladium. 1976: Here. My Dear. 1981 : 
In Our Lifetime. 1982: Midnight Love (Columbia). 
1 985: Dream of a Lifetime: Romantically Yours. 



